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PREFACE 


The Managers of the Apprentices’ Library Company 
of Philadelphia, at the suggestion of Albert Cook Myers, 
asked me to write the history of the Company. This I 
have done, but I could not have completed my task with- 
out the advice and assistance of Mr. Myers. 


The history was read at a special meeting of The His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust Street, at 8 
o’clock in the evening of February 24th, 1920, the exact 
anniversary date of the Library’s Centennial, Edward S. 
Sayres acting as President of the Council of the Histor- 
ical Society and William M. Coates as President of the 
Apprentices’ Library Company. 


The History was but a part of the celebration. The 
Centenary Committee of the Board of Managers of the 
Apprentices’ Library Company consisted of Webster 
King Wetherill, Chairman; Albert Cook Myers, Secre- 
tary; Thomas Lynch Montgomery; Edward S. Sayres; 
John M. Scott; Rupert Sargent Holland; John Louis 
Haney; and Frederick H. Shelton, and to this Committee 
{ am indebted for the kindliest codperation. 


JoHN FRepERIcK Lewis. 
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SCIENCE, ART, VIRTUE. 


HE first quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed 
a distinct awakening to the fact that man is a social 
being and cannot live without regard to the claims of 
his fellows. It witnessed also a general desire for knowl- 
edge and a subsequent marked advance in science and art. 
As John Sergeant put it, in an address he delivered as 
president ‘of the Apprentices’ Library, in 1832:.°"The 
progressive disseminations of knowledge is a marked 
characteristic of the age we live in.’ It was doubtless 
the inspiration of this awakening that suggested to three 
Philadelphians, early in February, 1820, the formation 
of an Apprentices’ Library. In the first minute book 
of the Library Company, there is a manuscript note, on 
the inside of the front cover, dated, ‘‘Philadelphia, 3rd 
month 3oth, 1865,” by Samuel F. Troth, then one of 
the Managers, which reads as follows: 
“In a conversation with the late Thomas Kimber, a 
few months before his death, he informed me that the 
Apprentices’ Library of Philadelphia, had its origin in 
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his parlor, in a conversation between Daniel B. Smith, 
Saml. L. Shober and himself, when they determined to 
call a meeting of citizens, which was accordingly held 2nd 
mo. 28, 1820, and the institution organized.” 


Kimber lived at 125 Pine Street in 1820, so that the 
initial meeting which led to the formation of the Library, 
was presumably held in the parlor of that house, which 
was on the south side of Pine Street, the second building 
from the corner of 5th. 


Before they called a public meeting, they held another 
meeting, at which were present in addition to Smith, 
Kimber and Shober, Roberts Vaux and Robert I. Evans. 
This was on 2 Mo. 15th, at 302 Arch Street, Smith’s 
residence, on the south side of Arch Street six doors east 
of 11th, and its purpose was “to deliberate upon the 
propriety of forming a company” for the establishment 
of an Apprentices’ Library. It is recorded in the same 
Minute Book, in the handwriting of Daniel B. Smith, sec- 
retary, that “after much free conversation and being 
agreed in opinion that such a step would be proper,” an 
adjournment was held to meet at the same place upon the 
22nd. The same persons with the addition of Philip 
Garrett and James Cresson, met at the time agreed, and 
having prepared a draft of a constitution, adjourned to 
the 24th inst. to meet at Carpenters’ Hall, belonging 
to the old Carpenters’ Company of Philadelphia. The 
purpose of the meeting, as announced in the call, was 
‘‘to consider the difficulty which young people encount- 
ered to obtain suitable reading matter.” 

There were present at the meeting in Carpenters’ 
Hall on the 24th: Robert I. Evans, Thomas Kimber, 
John C. Lowber, Benjamin H. Yarnall, John C. Browne, 
William Kneass, William Strickland, John Richardson, 
Merritt Canby, John H. Cresson, James Cresson, Sam- 
uel Sellers, Blakey Sharpless, Richard Canby, Robert 
Henry, Samuel L. Shober, John H. Willits, Richard Pax- 
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son, Abraham Miller, Joseph Cresson, and Daniel B. 
Smith who acted as secretary and modestly records his 
name last. The draft of the constitution prepared by 
Kimber and his associates, was read, and after discussing 
it, “it was agreed to form a Society for the purpose of 
establishing a Library for the free use of apprentices.” 
The meeting adjourned to the 28th, when the constitution 
was adopted, and upon the succeeding evening, the 29th, 
the following officers were elected: 


PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, 
Horace Binney. Daniel B. Smith. 
VicE PRESIDENT, TREASURER, 
Roberts Vaux. James Cresson. 
MANAGERS, 
Clement C. Biddle, Benjamin Tucker, 
Thomas F. Leaming, Henry Troth, 
Philip Garrett, . Jacob Gratz, 
Samuel L. Shober, Richard Oakford, 
Benjamin H. Yarnall, Samuel Canby, 
Frederick V. Krug, Anthony Finley, 
William S. Warder, Abraham Miller, 
Robert I. Evans, Thomas Kimber, 
Samuel B. Morris, Merritt Canby, 
Philip. F. Mayer, Lloyd Mifflin, 
Robert M. Lewis, Samuel Sellers, and 
Richard C. Wood, William Price. 


Contributions of money and books were solicited, 
John H. Willits, who was a school teacher and author of 
a book on physics, was elected Librarian, a “‘table, desk, 
24 chairs, and candlesticks” were procured, and as the 
Minutes of 1821 record: 

‘About one hundred volumes were purchased, and 
the ‘Philadelphia Association of Friends for the instruc- 
tion of Poor Children,’ having deposited with the Mana- 
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gers the Library belonging to the Adelphi School, con- 
sisting of a judicious selection of about two hundred and 
fifty volumes, the Library was opened on the third day 
of June in the front room on the second floor of the 
house No. 100 Chestnut Street.’’ This was Robb and 
Weinbrenner’s Building, on the south side of Chestnut, 
the third store above 3rd Street. The buildings were then 
numbered, not by starting a fresh hundred at each square, 
but by counting the buildings from the Delaware River, 
the odd numbers being assigned to the north side of the 
East and West Streets and the even numbers to the 
south. It had been occupied by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States; then by the Farmers’ & Me- 
chanics’ Bank in 1809, and was taken over by Robb and 
Weinbrenner, in 1819. They ‘were celebrated tailors 
in their time and no gentleman would expect to hold 
his own in genteel society unless he wore a coat which 
had come either from them or from Watson’s.” The 
number of the building was afterwards changed to 304, 
and most of us can recollect it as the office of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. ‘The library was supported by annual 
contributions of $2, from a few citizens, and by the do- 
nation of books. 


The constitution of the Society was signed by the 
members, as was the custom in those days, and the names 
read like a Philadelphia Blue Book or Social Register. 
It is interesting to observe that one woman signed the 
articles, Elizabeth Marshall, the grand-daughter of 
Christopher Marshall the diarist. She was the daughter 
of Charles Marshall and Patience Parrish his wife and 
was born in 1768. She has been described as a woman of 
- decided character, good business ability, affable, courteous 
and well calculated to command respect. When her 
father, Charles, became bankrupt in 1805 she took charge 
of his business as druggist at 56 Chestnut Street which had 
been founded by her grandfather over fifty years before, 
and she put it upon a firm financial basis and conducted it 
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ELIZABETH MARSHALL 


until 1825, being as it is claimed, the first woman in Phila- 
delphia to embark upon a commercial career of any mag- 


nitude. She died 7 Mo. 26, 1866*. 


Upon the 2nd day of the 4th month, the members 
interested in the enterprise, were constituted a body po- 
litic and corporate, by the name of ‘“The Apprentices’ 
Library Company of Philadelphia,” the charter being 
a special Act of the Legislature, as was then necessary. 
The preamble to the charter recited that a ‘number of 
persons resident in the City of Philadelphia and the ad- 
joining districts, believing that many benefits would 
arise from the establishment of a library of suitable 
books for the use of apprentices; that it would promote 
orderly and virtuous habits, diffuse knowledge and the 

*“Elizabeth Marshall, the first Woman Pharmacist in America,” by 


M. I. Wilhert, American Journal of Pharmacy, Vol. 76, (Phila., June, 


1904.) 271-276. F 
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desire for knowledge, improve the scientific skill of me- 
chanics and manufacturers, increase the benefits of the 
system of general education which is now adopted, and 
advance the prosperity and happiness of the community,” 
had associated themselves, ‘‘for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a library for the use of apprentices.’ The char- 
ter contained the usual provisions giving the company 
perpetual succession and the right to sue and be sued, 
implead and be impleaded in any court of competent jur- 
isdiction, the latter, a right which the Quaker influ- 
ence under which the company was incorporated, has 
never exercised. The Charter also provided that it 
should be the duty of the Board of Managers to pur- 
chase and receive such books as they might think pro- 
per, “provided that no book of immoral or other injurious 
tendency be purchased or received by the said Board or 
in any manner admitted into the said library.” 

This Charter was approved by Governor Joseph Heis- 
ter 4th month 2, 1821. Almost the first thing done by the 
Managers, after the Charter had been granted, was to 
authorize their committee on attendance, “to grant the 
privileges of the library to proper applicants other than 
apprentices.”’ This wasupon 5 Mo. 11, 1821, an import- 
ant date in the Library’s history. 


The Charter was afterwards formatly amended, to 
extend the benefits of the library’to such persons over 
the age of 21 years as the Managers in their discretion 
should think proper; the amendment was approved 3rd 
Mo. 24, 1860, by Governor William F.. Packer. 


It was again amended, to permit the Managers to 
fix the quorum of their number, and to change the same 
at pleasure, ‘‘provided said quorum should at no time 
be less than five managers.”” This amendment was ap- 
proved by Governor Andrew G. Curtin, 4th Mo. 4, 1866. 


Still later, a final amendment was made to the Char- 
ter, in which it was recited that the company possessed 
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a large and valuable collection of books which the Man- 
agers desired to make more extensively useful, but were 
unable to do so in consequence of the amount to which 
their income was restricted by the original Charter of 
1820, namely, that the estate had, and enjoyed, by the 
company should not yield a clear annual income or profit 
of more than $3,000., and it was provided by the Amend- 
ment, that “the whole clear annual income of the com- 
pany should not exceed the sum of $20,000, any law to 
the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding.” This 
final amendment was approved 2nd Mo. 21, 1872, by 
Governor John W. Geary. 


The Charter of the venerable institution, whose cen- 
tenary is now being celebrated, has therefore met the 
approval of four different Legislatures, and been signed 
by four Governors of Pennsylvania, and it may be here 
remarked, that no timidity need be felt by the benevolent, 
at the present charter restriction of the annual income 
to $20,000 per annum, because by a General Act of As- 
sembly, June 1, 1915, the limit of all such restrictions 
is raised to $50,000 per annum, and furthermore the 
Courts of Common Pleas are authorized, upon petition 
by a charity, to raise the limit to any amount asked for 
if the request ‘‘can be granted without injury to the pub- 
lic welfare.” 


Something should here be said of the three men, Kim- 
ber, Smith and Shober, whose initial meeting thus led 
to the organization of the first free circulating library 
in Philadelphia and the first one or one of the first in 
America. 


Thomas Kimber was born in Philadelphia, 9 Mo. 13, 
1789, and died 7 Mo. 29, 1864. He was a son of Caleb 
and Deborah (Millhouse) Kimber and married Joanna 
Sophia Shober, daughter of Doctor Samuel and Susanna 
(Jones) Shober, in Friends’ Meeting, Pine Street, 12 
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Mo. 1, 1819. He was senior partner in the firm of 
Kimber and Sharpless, who at 93 High Street, now Mar- 
ket, did business as booksellers and stationers. He never 
published a book he was not willing to introduce to his 
own family. He was a Controller of the Public Schools, 
and one of the founders of the Philadelphia Saving Fund, 
and of Haverford College. 


Daniel B. Smith, was the son of Benjamin and Deb- 
orah (Morris) Smith and was born 7th Mo. 14, 1792, 
and died 3 Mo. 29, 1883. He married 6th Mo. 16, 
1824, Esther Morton, daughter of John Morton of Phil- 
adelphia. He was educated at Burlington, studied phar- 
macy under John Biddle, a Philadelphia apothecary, with 
whom he afterwards entered into partnership. Some 
years later he took into his business a young English- 
man from the shop of John Bell of London, and formed 
the firm of Smith & Hodgson, which at 6th and Arch 
Streets conducted a successful drug business. Smith was 
one of the incorporators of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, and for 25 years its President. He was also 
one of the incorporators of the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
and of the House of Refuge. He was a lover of botany, 
became a member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
of the American Philosophical Society, and of the Frank- 
lin Institute, was one of the organizers of The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania and its first Corresponding Sec- 
retary. In 1830 he took an active interest in Haverford 
School, afterwards Haverford College, and occupied the 
Chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy and English Lit- 
erature. In 1849 he removed to Germantown, where 
he lived to his 92nd year, the center of a circle of con- 
genial friends and the owner of a large library which 
his unimpaired mental vigor enabled him to enjoy to the 
end of his life. 


Samuel Lieberkuhn Shober, was the son of Doctor 
Samuel and Susanna B. (Jones) Shober, born g Mo. 6, 
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1789, and died 8 Mo. 25, 1847. He married Mary 
Ann Bedford, the daughter of John and Mary Ann 
(Phelps) Bedford, and after her death 11 Mo. 2, 1828, 
aged 33, he married, secondly, 10 Mo. 27, 1830, Lucy 
Hall Bradlee, daughter of Josiah Bradlee. Shober was 
a boot and shoe maker at 296 High Street and lived at 
182 South 11th Street. He was a sergeant of the Third 
Company of Washington Guards during the war of 
1812, and was offered at that time, but declined, a com- 
mission as Captain in the regular army. He was in- 
terested in obtaining from Congress justice for the Dela- 
ware Indians, the remnant of the Lenni-Lenapes, then 
still living in New Jersey, and his successful efforts in 
their behalf were ever remembered with gratitude by the 
Indians and their last surviving Chiefs were frequently 
guests at his house. 


In 1820 when these three men met in the parlor of 
124 Pine Street, Kimber and Shober, whose sister Kim- 
ber married, were thirty-one, and Smith but twenty-eight. 
The organization of the library was therefore a young 
men’s movement, and though many of its managers since 
have grown gray in the service, the spirit ever animating 
them has been that of youth seeking to help youth. 


Of Roberts Vaux and Robert I. Evans, who were pres- 
ent at the meeting in Smith’s house 302 Arch Street 
and who added impetus to the initial movement, the form- 
er becoming Vice President of the Library Company, and 
the latter a member of its first Board of Managers, a 
word should also be said. 

Roberts Vaux was born in Philadelphia 1 Mo. 2, 
1786, and died 1 Mo. 7, 1836. He was one of the most 
prominent citizens of his day. Between 1809 and 1825, 
he published “Eulogium on Benjamin Ridgway Smith;” 
“Memoir of the Lives of Benjamin Lay and Ralph 
Sandeford;” “Memoirs of the Life of Anthony Bene- 
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zet;’ and “An Address Before the Philadelphia Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture.” 

One of the most important of his interests was public 
education. ‘“The Philadelphia Association of Friends 
for the Instruction of Poor Children,’ which was 
organized in 1807, and of which Vaux was a member, 
was given two lots on Peggs Run, (in the line of Mar- 
garetta Street below Second) and built upon them “The 
Adelphi School”? more generally known as the “Hollow 
School.” It had two rooms, with accommodations for 
600 children, who were admitted between the ages of 
five and fifteen, and taught upon the Lancaster system, 
then newly introduced. In 1860 the School was de- 
scribed as follows, by a former student, as it was at the 
time Vaux became one of the five original founders of 
the Apprentices’ Library: 

“The population of Philadelphia at that day was 
comparatively small,—scarcely a tenth of the present 
number,—while field and meadow, running stream and 
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woodland, with but an occasional farm house, mill, or 
factory greeted the eye as far as it could range north and 
west of Sixth and Coates Streets. Even at the time of 
which I speak, Philadelphia could boast of five or six 
public schools, under the management of a board of direc- 
tors, with Roberts Vaux, Esq., as president. The ma- 
jority of the directors were of the Society of Friends. 
They were much respected and loved by the pupils, for 
whom they always had a smile or a word of encourage- 
ment. The school in which it was my fortune to be 
placed, was situated on Pegg Street, the boy’s front rest- 
ing on Adelphi Alley, the entrance for the girls being 
on New Market Street. The building was of two stories 
substantially erected, with brick walls, and was capable 
of accommodating three hundred boys and as many girls 
* * * The Hollow from which the School received 
its cognomen, was the general playground of the boys, 
lying on a level with the banks of the stream known as 
Peggs Run, which is now arched over by Willow Street. 
The descent to the hollow was, in Winter, a great resort 
for boys to slide down hill, while in rainy seasons, the 
creek, which the Indians called Cohoquinoque, was often 
so swollen that its waters would submerge the entire 
hollow, affording many an adventurous embryo navigator 
a fine opportunity to display his skill in paddling the logs 
and timber which drifted down or were carried off by 
the tides.” 

Vaux’s activities would need a special address to re- 
count. He was chairman of a meeting, 2nd Mo. 9, 1814, 
which resulted in the organization of the “Atheneum 
of Philadelphia,” and he became the first Secretary of 
that old Institution. 

He was a member of the City Councils and of its 
committee “‘to ascertain facts as far as they are able, rela- 
tive to the effect and economy of gas lights and to pro- 
cure for Councils copies of such books relative to the 
subject of gas lights, as they may deem useful, and to 
consider the practicableness and expediency of facili- 
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tating and encouraging the use of them, in the City of 
Philadelphia.” 

In 1817 he introduced into Councils, and had adopted, 
a resolution providing “‘ for the gratuitous vaccination 
of the poor,” and the appointment of physicians “who 
should vaccinate free all persons in indigent circumstan- 
ces,” thus inaugurating a system which is still in vogue. 
He also introduced and had passed a resolution to in- 
vestigate steamboat disasters and providing for boiler 
inspection. 

In 1819, he became one of the incorporators of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund. In the same year he was 
appointed a member of a Committee of Correspondence 
at a meeting held in the State House, ‘‘to consider an ap- 
plication to Congress to resist the extension of human 
slavery in the new States that are to be or may be here- 
after added to this Confederation.” The meeting was 
an outgrowth of the antislavery agitation, following the 
Missouri contest, and became historically important. 
The meeting resolved that: 

“The slavery of the human species, being confessedly 
one of the greatest evils which exist in the United States, 
palpably inconsistent with the principles upon which the 
independence of this nation was asserted and justified 
before God and the world, as well as at variance with the 
indestructible doctrines of universal liberty. and right 
upon which our Constitution is erected—it unavoidably 
follows that personal bondage beyond those States which 
were original parties to the Confederation, must be de- 
precated and should be prevented by an exertion of the 
Legislative power of Congress.’” 

The meeting resolved that “every lawful means 
should be employed to prevent so great a moral and po- 
litical transgression,” and appointed a committee of 
twenty-five to conduct a propaganda of education. 

In 1835 Vaux was appointed by The Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, a member of a committee with 
Peter S. Du Ponceau and Joshua F. Fisher, to report 
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upon a communication from Watson the annalist, in re- 
ference to ‘‘the Indian Treaty for the lands now the site 
of Philadelphia.” Though Vaux died before his work 
was finished, Du Ponceau and Fisher reported for the 
committee, “That while no treaty was ever negotiated at 
Shackamaxon, for the purchase of lands with which were 
joined stipulations for peace and amity and a League of 
Friendship (since if such a treaty had been made it would 
necessarily have been recorded) yet there was a solemn 
Council held there for the purpose of sealing SD 
between the Indians and the Proprietary * * 
They are firm in their belief that such a treaty or con- 
ference did take place, probably in November, 1682, un- 
der the Great Elm Tree which was blown down in 1810; 
that it was probably made with the Lenni-Lenape or 
Delaware Tribes and some of the Susquehanna Indians, 
and perhaps confirmatory of one previously made by 
Markham.” In conclusion the report said: ‘‘We hope 
that the memory of the Great Treaty and of our illus- 
trious Founder, will remain engraved on the memory 
of our children and children’s children to the end of 
times: 

The conclusion of this report, is confirmed by the tra- 
dition which always attached to the old Elm, and by the 
Belt of Wampum, which the Historical Society owns, 
and which came from the Penn family, with the claim that 
it was presented to the Proprietary on that occasion. 

In their annual report for 1860, the Managers of 
the Library say of Vaux, “His abilities and attainments 
commanded respect. He was a graceful writer, and his 
services in the cause of humanity entitled him to the ap- 
pellation of ‘the Philanthropist,’ which he received at 
an early period of his life.” 


Robert I. Evans, the last of the original five founders 
of the Apprentices’ Library, was born 11 Mo. 14, 1785, 
the son of John Evans, Jr., and Gaynor Iredell, his wife. 
-His father John Evans, Jr., received part of the Evan 
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Foulke Tract on Penllyn Road adjoining Spring House. 
Young Robert’s mother died when he was a few weeks 
old and he was brought up by his grandfather, John Evans 
of Gwynedd, who left him valuable bequests and with 
whom he lived until 1805 when he was apprenticed to 
a Mercantile House in Philadelphia, and afterward be- 
came a flour merchant at 394 High Street. He was a 
man of exemplary life, much beloved, employed his 
leisure in literary and scientific-studies, with talents and 
acquirements remarkably devoted to the good of his fel- 
low creatures.” He was a director of the public schools, 
and of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, which was organized in 1820, the same year as 
the Library. Cadwalader Foulks says of Evans: “July 
29, 1822, died Robert I. Evans of Philadelphia, son of 
John Evans of North Wales, aged about 36 years, es- 
teemed for his amiable manners, bright talents and ex- 
cellent principles.” His funeral was held from his late 
residence 321 Chestnut Street which was near rith 
Street, and his estate was settled by his friend Roberts 
Vaux. 


The activities of these five men: Smith, Kimber, Sho- 
ber, Vaux and Evans who founded the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary, help to make its early history and purposes clear 
and manifest the true spirit which led to its foundation. 


In 1821, not long after the incorporation of the 
company, its library was moved from 100 Chestnut 
Street, where it was first placed, to the second story of 
Carpenters’ Hall. There it remained until September 
1828, when it was moved to a large second story room, 
in a new building on the north side of Carpenter’s Street, 
afterwards Jayne, then Ludlow, and now Ranstead 
Street, the third door from 7th. The room was 34 by 38 
feet and the library occupied it for 8 years until 1836, 
when in consequence of the sale of the property and be- 
cause the purchaser required the whole building for his 
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own use, the library was moved from thence to the build- 
ing formerly used by the United States Mint on the east 
side of 7th Street between High and Mulberry Streets, 
now called respectively Market and Arch, above Sugar 
Alley, afterwards called Farmer Street and now Filbert. 
Why our city authorities keep continually changing the 
names of our streets is beyond understanding. They 
blot out landmarks as important as corner stones or 
buildings, and destroy ancient associations of historic 
interest, and valuable by way of admonition to present 
and succeeding generations. 


The old building the library was moved into, had 
been erected in 1792 under the auspices of David Ritten- 
house, the astronomer, who was appointed by Washing- 
ton, as first director of the Mint. It stood upon ground 
which was the first real estate ever owned by the United 
States Government. The building was of brick, three 
stories high, with a central door and hallway to the back 
building. The rooms on each side of the hallway were 
used as offices. The counting room and melting depart- 
ment were in the rear accessible by a gateway from Farm- 
er Street. The corner stone had been laid July 31, 1792, 
the building was completed before October of the same 
year, when melting and coining began. It stood on the 
site of what is now Frank H. Stewart’s Electrical Supply 
House, and was torn down as recently as 1911. When 
the new Mint Building at Chestnut and Juniper Streets, 
long an architectural ornament of the city was finished 
and occupied in May, 1833, the old Mint Building be- 
came vacant, and in 1836 the Library was moved into it, 
because, as the Managers reported, ‘“The locality is cen- 
tral and the rent not high.” According to the account 
of Samuel Sellers, Treasurer, the Annual Rent was $125, 
but the impolitic comment of the Managers about the 
rent seems to have resulted in raising the rate the next 
year to $150. 
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The building was a mere factory, and without artt- 
ficial lighting, but in the account of the treasurer, for the 
year ending March. 12, 1838, is ‘a charge for “gas fix- 
tures and $43.60 for gas,” so that shortly prior to that 
date the managers evidently introduced gas for lighting 
and it is an interesting fact that in doing so they were 
not only abreast of the times, but ahead of it. City 
Councils were cautious indeed about the introduction of 
gas for the use of citizens. As-early as 1796 gas for il- 
luminating purposes had been privately manufactured, 
and was then first used for an exhibition by Ambroise & 
Co., Italian Fire Workers, in an ampitheatre which they 
had on Arch Street between 8th and gth. Various propo- 
sitions were made to Councils from time to time to 
light the city by gas. Dr. Kugler in 1816, exhibited at 
Peale’s Museum in the State House, “gas lights burning 
without wick or oil’’; the Masonic Hall on Chestnut 
Street about 7th, was lighted with gas, but for many 
years was the only public building in Philadelphia thus 
illuminated. J. C. Henfrey proposed in 1803, to furnish 
light by gas jets on high towers; in 1817, James McMur- 
trie petitioned Councils for liberty to introduce gas light- 
ing. Efforts to incorporate a Philadelphia Gas Works 
were often made and as often frustrated. Public meet- 
ings were called, for, and against, the movement, various 
petitions circulated, and public. journals warned against 
its danger and “intolerable stench.”’ Not until March 
21, 1835, was an ordinance passed for the construction 
of the Philadelphia Gas Works. They were finished and 
put in operation February 8, 1836, the price charged be- 
ing $3.50 per thousand cubic feet, and at that time there 
had been but nineteen applications for private service and 
only two stores to be fitted up “to use gas as soon as it 
could be supplied.” 


The old mint building was not well suited for library 
purposes, and though kept open four evenings of each 
week, and one manager required to be present each even- 
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ing to aid the Librarian in the distribution of books and 
the preservation of order, the accession of new members 
was not satisfactory. The Managers looked for another 
site, and forunately found it. On 5 Mo. 7, 1841, they 
moved the Library to the Free Quaker Meeting House, 
at the southwest corner of Arch and sth Streets, where 
it remained for many years. The lease the Managers 
secured, contained conditions so liberal that it is worthy 
of recital, as an act of justice to the lessors: 


“The Trustees and Members of the society, called 
the Free Quakers in the City of Philadelphia, do hereby 
agree to lease to the Apprentices’ Library Company, the 
second story of the meeting house, Corner of 5th and 
Mulberry Streets, for the term of 6 years from the date 
hereof. The Apprentices’ Library Company to pay as 
a consideration for the use of the room an anual rent of 
$50, and the Treasurer of the Society of Free Quakers 
is hereby authorized and required, to subscribe annually 
for the use of the Apprentices’ Library Company the sum 
of $50; which sum so subscribed, the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary Company agrees to place in the hands of the Com- 
mittee for the purchase of books to be by them invested 
in useful books for the use of the library; and a correct list 
of said books purchased and the prices paid for them 
to be presented annually to the Treasurer of the Society 
of Free Quakers. Such alterations and repairs as the 
Apprentices’ Library Company require, are to be made 
at their own expense, and all permanent improvements to 
be left on the premises free of charge at the expiration 
of the lease.”’ 


Signed at Philadelphia this 7th day of May, A. D. 
1841. 


JoHN Pric—E WETHERILL, JosHuUA LIPPINCOTT, 
WILLIAM WETHERILL, JosHua LipPINcotTt, JR., 
GEorGE D. WETHERILL, SAMUEL W. LIPPINCOTT 
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To fit the building for the purposes of the Library, 
was found to entail an outlay considerably greater than 
the treasury permitted. The managers therefore ap- 
pealed to their fellow citizens for aid, and divided them- 
selves into sub-committees for the purpose of calling upon 
them personally, quite in the nature of a modern “drive” 
with ‘which we are all too familiar. Their request “was 
reégived with so much cheerfulness and liberality,” as was 
afterwards reported, that a fund was soon obtained suf- 
ficient to defray all the required expenditure. To 
those of us endeavoring to exist in this age of high cost 
of living, it is interesting to note, that the entire ex- 
pense occurred “‘for fitting up the Library and Repairs to 
the building,’ excluding some donations of material, 
amounted to only $708.72. 


The building in which the Apprentices’ Library was 
thus generously sheltered, was rich in historical associa- 
tion. It had been erected by members of the Society of 
Friends, who became separated from their associates, 
because of active participation in the War for Indepen- 
dence. When the conflict was ended, they formed a re- 
ligious society and erected a meeting house at 5th and 
Arch Streets, where they might assemble after the man- 
ner of the sect to which they had belonged. Prior to and 
during the Revolutionary period, the vast majority of 
Friends were conservative, and inclined to the Royal 
Cause by reason of their love of peace, and doubtless also, 
because of their love of ease in their ways. Some of the 
younger members sided with the Whigs and advocated 
resistance. ‘The Ancient Testimony and Principles,” 
was issued by the Tory members in support “of subordi- 
nation to the King,”’ and the “happy connection’ with 
the mother country, and as a warning: “To guard against 
joining in any measure for the asserting and maintaining 
our rights and liberties.” Among those who acted with 
the Patriots was Timothy Matlack, himself an Associa- 
tor and Colonel, a member of the Committee of Safety 
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and of the Supreme Executive Council, and active 
throughout the war; Christopher Marshall the diarist, 
whose record of local affairs is invaluable; and Thomas 
Mifflin, afterwards Major General, Member of Congress, 
and Governor of Pennsylvania. 

The governing body of the Quakers disowned all who 
differed with them, whether they took part in military or 
civil affairs which in any way aided the Patriot cause. The 
“Fighting Quakers,” in contradistinction to the pacifists, 
issued an address declaring that they had no doctrines to 
teach, but desired simply to be free from ecclesiastical 
tyranny so that every man might think and judge for him- 
self. These ‘Free Quakers,” as they were usually called, 
and from the terms of the lease to the Library, they were 
evidently as free with their money as with their opinions, 
held monthly meetings for religious services, demanded a 
division of the common property, the use of the meeting 
house, and a burial ground, but failing to obtain their 
rights, they applied to the Legislature. ‘The Assembly 
laid the petition on the table, but the House appointed a 
committee to confer with the Memoralists.” 

The Free Quakers formed their monthly meeting, 2 
Mo. 20, 1781, at the house of Samuel Wetherill who was 
appointed Clerk, and who then lived on Front Street 
between Arch and Race. He was a preacher and the 
author of several tracts in support of the attitude of the 
Quaker Whigs. There were present at Wetherill’s House: 
Isaac Howell, Robert Parrish, James Sloane, White Mat- 
lack, Moses Bartram, Dr. Benjamin Lay and Owen Biddle. 
After preliminary measures had been taken, they formed 
themselves into “The Monthly Meeting of Friends called 
by some Free Quakers, distinguishing us from those of 
our brethren who have disowned us.’’ They met at each 
others houses, for about two years, until they acquired 
a lot at 5th and Arch Streets, and upon which, with the 
assistance of their fellow citizens, they erected the vener- 
able building still standing. Under the gable on the 
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north wall fronting Arch Street, is a marble slab with the 
following inscription, 


“By GENERAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR THE FREE QUAKERS 
ERECTED A. D. 1783, 

OF THE EMPIRE 8.” 


The Society of Free Quakers numbered about one 
hundred when established, but the names of many of them 
are unknown. 

In 1786 the Assembly granted the Society a lot for 
a burial ground, on 5th Street below Locust, west side, 
which was enclosed with a brick wall, and where, from 
time to time, those of the founders who died in the fight- 
ing faith were buried. It remained unused for many 
years, until permission was granted during the Civil War 
to bury soldiers therein who had died in the City’s mili- 
tary hospitals, thus using the ground for kindred spirits. 
The old Burial Ground continued unused for many de- 
cades after the Civil War until recently sold by the 
Society, and is now covered by the large building of Hey- | 
wood Brothers and Wakefield Company, 244 S. 5th 
Street. How the Free Quakers ever made title to a 
chair factory, for the Assembly’s grant of a burial 
ground, does not appear. 

For some years after the Revolutionary War, the 
meetings of the Society were largely attended. It was an 
active and flourishing body, but as years went by, the 
spirit against Toryism which had led to its organization 
gradually died out, the Tory Quakers generally became 
loyal subjects of the Federal Government, and some of 
the descendants of the Free Quakers became Episcopal- 
ians, and joined other sects, and although some drifted 
back to the old Quaker Meeting, the attendance gradually 
decreased until annual meetings only were held. At one 
of these Dr. William Wetherill, who was clerk of the 
meeting, found himself, and an old lady member of the 
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Society the only ones present, and after they had ad- 
journed and he had locked the door, she said: ‘‘William, 
I will not be able to come next year.”” That was the last 
meeting of the Society for religious worship. 

Colonel John Macomb Wetherill, one of the last 
members of the Society who adhered to his religion as a 
Free Quaker, devised by his will, a lot of ground from 
his farm at Fatland on the Schuylkill River opposite Val- 
ley Forge, as a burying ground for all the descendants of 
his father, and designated a part of it, for the remains 
of those interred in the Fifth Street Burying Ground, 
in the event of the sale of that property, and when that 
Burying Ground was finally sold, each body was disin- 
terred, as far as that was possible, separately boxed, and 
reinterred at Fatland. The Society’s trustees considered 
that the burial ground on Fifth Street, where further 
interments were not permitted by Municipal law, had 
been transferred to Fatland, which the Colonel had de- 
vised for the purpose, and they now hold the Fatland 
lot in trust, together with a fund for its maintenance. 

The old Free Quaker Meeting House, continued, 
however, in the hands of trustees, descendants of. the 
original owners, and when turned over in 1841 to the 
Apprentices’ Library, remained to a great extent in its 
original condition. The galleries where the elders had 
sat, were still preserved, as were the massive benches 
which accommodated the remainder of the congregation. 


The Wetherill and Lippincott families, whose names 
alone are signed to the old lease, have always been in- 
terested in the library. 

Of the Wetherill family I shall say the most. They 
usually have the least to say for themselves. 

They were Quakers from Yorkshire, England, and 
emigrated to West New Jersey in 1683. The original 
Emigrant, Christopher, a name thereafter given to sev- 
eral descendants, married Mary Stockton, of the same 
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family which produced Richard, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

John Price Wetherill who signed the lease of the 
library, was the son of Samuel Wetherill, Jr., who mar- 
ried Rachel Price, and the grand-son of the Samuel, born 
in 1736, died 1816, who married Sarah Yarnall. John 
Price was born in Philadelphia in 1794 and died in 1853, 
He married Maria Kane Lawrence, was in the Drug and 
Paint Business with his father Samuel, Jr., and his grand- 
father Samuel. He was a member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, of the American Philosophical Society, 
The Franklin Institute, the Geological Society, an hon- 
orary member of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
and of the Mineralogical Society of St. Petersburg. He 
was a member of the 2nd Troop City Cavalry and after- 
wards its captain, a member of Common Council, and 
later of Select Council, Clerk of the Society of Free 
Quakers, interested in agriculture and public charity, 
and President of the Schuylkill Bank from 1846 to 1853. 

William Wetherill, who also signed the lease to the 
library, was John Price’s brother, born in 1804 and dying 
in 1872. He was a doctor of medicine, a partner in the 
paint works which the family conducted, and lived at 
Audubon in Montgomery County, still owned by his 
son William H. Wetherill born in 1838, and who among 
other many good works, was the father of Webster King 
Wetherill, now Vice President of the Company. 

George D. Wetherill, who also signed the lease, was 
the son of Isaac and nephew of grandfather Samuel, who 
about 1789 started the first white lead factory in the 
United States, and conducted at 65 North 4th Street, the 
oldest and most. extensive manufactory of chemicals in 
the country. Grandfather Samuel was originally a car- 
penter, then a weaver. He began to dye his own fabrics, 
a practice which led to the establishment of the busi- 
ness the family have so long conducted. Samuel was 
a Quaker preacher of great talent and attracted to his 
ministrations the most eminent people of his day. He 
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THE APPRENTICES’. LIBRARY—A LIBERAL DONATION. 
__At a meeting of the Managers of the ‘‘ Apprentice,’ 
‘Library Company of Philadelphia,” held at their room, 
S. W. corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, May 7th, 1857, 
the following interesting communication was received: 


To the Trustees of the Apprentices’ Iabrary. 
Gentlemen :—We have the pleasure of informing you 
that a credit has been opened in our house in accordance 
with the following extract from a letter of instructions, 
from a friend of your Institution : 


“ When a boy, and not uble to obtain books in any other way, I re- 
ceived much pleasure and instruction from those which were then loan- 
ed to me by the Apprentices’ Library of Philadelphia. Success in life 
has not made me unmindful of early benefits, and I desire in part to 
pay back the debt I owe to the above Institution. I wish you, there- 
fore, to furnish to the Trustees of the Apprentices’ Library, books to 
the value of one thousand dollars, selected from the ncwest and best 
standard literature of the day.” 


It is further particularly requested by the donor, that 
the books may be neatly bound, in the most appropriate 
styles. 


Most respectfully, your obedient servants, 
(Signed) J. B. Lirrincorr & Co, 


Whereupon the following resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted : 

Resolved, That the Managers of the Apprentices’ Library Company 
of Philadelphia, are deeply impressed with tho enlarged benevolence 
and gratitude evinced by the unknown benefactor of our Institution, 
whose unostentatious present of books, at a cost of one thousand dol- 
lars, entitles him to the heartfelt thanks of every member of this 

ard, 

Resolved, That special shelving be appropriated for this valuable col- 
lection, and that each book have a label, expressive of the manner in. 
which it was obtained. 

Resolved, That this munificent gift will not only benefit the youth 
for whom it is intended, but have a salutary infiuence as an example. 
He who, by noble acts, elevates the standing of humanity, and canses 
others to follow in his footsteps, is a philanthropist indeed. 

Resolved, That the present is an auspicious era in the history of the 
Apprentices’ Library. After thirty-seven years’ distribution of its be- 
nefits, the rising tide of the fortunes of its readers comes freighted with 
a rich return for bread long since cast upon the waters. 


By order of the Board, 
Purire C. Garrett, Secretary. 


are era 5 
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wrote an ‘“‘Apology for the Religious Society called Free 
Quakers.”” When John Price Wetherill succeeded to 
the drug and paint business, he succeeded also to the 
fighting propensity of his ancestors. In 1809 he began 
the manufacture of white lead on an extensive scale, 
choosing a location well outside of the city limits, where 
the fumes of his work would not be a nuisance to his 
neighbors. This was at the northwest corner of Broad 
and Chestnut Streets, where the Girard Trust Company 
now stands. The factory was burned in 1810, and the 
business was moved to 12th and Cherry Streets. 

His son John Price, Jr., born 1824, died 1888, was 
elected a Manager of the Library in 1863, and at the time 
of his death was the oldest member of the Board. His 
term of service extended over 30 years, during the last 
twenty-seven of which he had been Vice-President and 
‘had seen many and great changes in the Library, but 
though the infirmities of increasing age, forbade his regu- 
lar attendance at the meetings, nothing could dim the 
great interest which he ever took in its welfare. The 
family of which he was a member have been deeply in- 
terested in the Library ever since its formation, and his 
love for the institution was almost a family inheritance.” 
In the Manager’s Report for 1892-3, it is said: ‘‘He ever 
felt that the work which the Apprentices’ Library was 
doing, was a fitting memorial to the public spirit which 
erected the building, and eventually placed it at our ser- 
vice. No narrow trammels confined his interests, and 
none saw with greater pleasure, the success which has 
outgrown the capacity of the old Meeting House he loved 
so well.” 


Of the Lippincotts who signed the lease, Joshua, Sr., 
was a commission merchant at 387 High Street, and 
transacted business under the name of J. & W. Lippin- 
cott. He lived at 379 Arch Street. The family came 
from Devonshire, by way of New England, which latter 
they left for Philadelphia, a locality more hospitable to 
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Quakers. Joshua was born in 1772 and died in 1856. He 
married Sarah Wetherill, daughter of Grandfather Sam- 
uel and Sarah Yarnall. Joshua’s sister, Mary, married 
Samuel Yorke, who was his partner in business, and 
whose son James, was the father of our greatly esteemed 
fellow citizen, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson. 

Joshua Lippincott, Jr., who was Joshua Sr’s. son, mar- 
ried Agnes Dundas Keene, who inherited from her uncle, 
James Dundas, the famous “Yellow Mansion’? lately 
standing at the northeast corner of Broad and Walnut 
Streets, where she died in 1902, but which has been torn 
down and re-placed by a two story “‘tax gatherer,” and 
still more recently sold as a site for an office building 
shortly to be erected for the Fidelity Trust Company. 

The publishing family of Lippincotts, are descendants 
of the same original Emigrant Richard, who has the 
whole family to his credit. Jacob Lippincott, Richard’s 
descendant, married Sarah Ballinger, from whom came 
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Joshua Ballinger Lippincott, born in 1813 died in 1896, 
and who founded the Publishing House. He sold books 
to the Library Company, and was the channel through 
which an unknown benefactor of the Library, presented 
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$rooo. worth of books to it in 1857, and repeated his 
gift in 1863. The donor's name was kept a secret, but 
all the books he gave, the managers marked by an appro- 
priate book plate: “This volume is one of a large collec- 
tion presented by a gentleman who when a boy made 
profitable use of the Apprentices’ Library.” 

Samuel W. Lippincott, the last signer of the lease, was 
born in 1778, the son of Joseph Lippincott, Town Clerk 
of Haddonfield, N. J., and the grandson of Samuel Lip- 
pincott of Philadelphia, blacksmith, who married Mary 
Preston in 1743. He moved to Philadelphia, and in 
1804, married Eleanor Edwards. He lived at 31 Chest- 
nut Street and afterwards moved to Mauch Chunk, Penn- 
sylvania, where he was for many years connected with 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. Like most 
Quakers, and in fact like most other people of his time, 
he left a large family of children. Among them were 
Charles, of Philadelphia, manufacturer of soda water 
apparatus; Samuel R., of Richmond, Md.; John, of 
Waukegan, Ill.; and Benjamin R., and Edward, of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

It is possible that the recital of the names of the dif- 
ferent families referred to, is not very clear, but this 
cannot be helped, because given names were often used 
over and over again, as if to save remarking the family 
plate, and while the Managers of the Library were not 
actually attending to their duties, they seem, especially 
the members of the Society of Free. Quakers, to have 
been marrying and giving in marriage. 


The Library Company remained for many years 
happily housed in the old ArchStreet Meeting House, free 
of rent, but the rooms assigned for its use, gradually be- 
came insufhcient for the growing needs of the Company, 
and in 1858, the Managers applied to the Free Quakers 
for greater privileges. With the same liberality and en- 
lightened spirit which marked the agreement for the 
rental of the second floor rooms, the Free Quakers re- 
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newed the lease including the use of the lower rooms with 
its seats and benches, ‘‘on such days of each week as the 
Free Quakers might not set apart for holding meetings,” 
for a period of 10 years, upon the nominal rent thereto- 
for paid, and upon the expiration of that renewal in 1868, 
the Free Quakers made a further lease to the Library 
Company of the entire property for $300. per annum, 
with liberty to make such alterations as were necessary, 
and to build over the Society’s lot which was vacant 
to the southward. A building committee, with power 
to make improvements, was appointed, consisting of John 
Livezey, Thomas Ridgway, Thomas H. McCollin, John 
Wetherill and Samuel F. Troth. The managers subse- 
quently reported, ‘‘ that the adjoining store on Fifth 
Street, the light airy basement, the beautiful upper and 
lower halls, the adjoining committee room with appro- 
priate shelving and furniture, were ample testimonials 
of the ability and judgment with which the committee had 
performed its duty.” 


Up to 1841, the use of. the library had been confined 
solely to Apprentice boys, but encouraged by the satis- — 
factory results attending their work, the Managers in 
that year appointed a Committee to inquire whether the 
advantages derived from the Library by boys, would not 
result in similar advantages were the institution open to 
girls. Although a difference of opinion prevailed for 
some time in the committee, they eventually agreed upon 
an elaborate report in favor of the girls, and which 
terminated in the following language, so typical of the 
last century: 

“In conclusion we may add, that our community 
abounds with associations for mental improvement as 
well as for the relief of mental and physical ills, all of 
which bear testimony to the spirit of liberality and hu- 
manity which characterizes our citizens; our various li- 
braries and literary institutions, our asylums for the in- 
sane, for the deaf and dumb, for the lame and for the 
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blind, for the widow and for the orphan, a refuge for the 
neglected and a magdalen for the penitent, but among 
all the noble charities of this philanthropic city, there 
are none provided for this class of persons, none to which 
they can apply, and be relieved from the thraldom of 
ignorance, from the trammels of their early prejudice, 
and from which as from a fountain, they might draw 
nurture and admonition and by means of which their 
minds might be enlightened, and purified, and they fitted 
to become a blessing to their children and to their chil- 
dren’s children.” 

After such a report in favor of “‘this class of per- 
sons,’’ meaning the girls, the managers ‘‘as speedily as 
the means within their control would allow,’ opened 
a girls’ department. It was: 

“Resolved as the sense of this Board, that the girls 
of our city, in common with the boys, have strong claims 
upon the community for the means of literary instruction, 
and that it is expedient that some provision should be 
made by this company to supply them with suitable 
books.” 

“Resolved that a separate library be commenced by an 
appropriation for purchasing, and by the selection, of 
such suitable books from our present collection, as can 
be taken therefrom without disadvantage, and placed 
in a convenient part of the room under the care of a com- 
mittee of the board and superintended by a female li- 
brarian.” 

The new department was located in the lower room 
of the building and proved a decided success. 


In 1869, impressed with the belief that the benefits 
of the library should be still further extended, the Man- 
agers opened it one evening a week, in addition to the day 
sessions, and this movement was ‘‘followed as the income 
of the Library permitted,” by opening its doors upon 
other evenings, and it was resolved that the use of the 
library should be free ‘‘to all’ who would comply with its 
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regulations. This action was a broadminded departure 
from the original purpose of the company, and re- 
established the old institution as the first absolutely free 
circulating library in the City. 


Dividing the library into two departments, one for 
boys and one for girls, entailed a duplication of expenses, 
not only for books but also for attendants, and when the 
library was opened ‘“‘to all’’ who chose to avail themselves 
of its benefits, the necessity for this dual existence ceased. 
Accordingly, in the Summer of 1882, extensive altera- 
tions were again made to the old Meeting House, the boys 
and girls libraries were consolidated on the first floor, 
and the second floor fitted up as a reading room, where 
free lectures were given on various subjects of interest. 
The library continued to grow, as all healthy libraries do 
from the very nature of their work, and was afterwards 
thoroughly reorganized in accordance with more modern 
methods. ‘The books were reclassified. A selection of 
valuable works of reference was formed, a larger num- 
ber of persons began to avail themselves of the library’s 
advantages, and the managers took justifiable pride in 
the claim that the work the Library was doing, “‘com- 
pared favorably with that of any other similar institution 
in the community.” 


In 1884, a slight cloud appeared upon the horizon in 
the shape of a litigation which might dislodge the Library 
from its comfortable quarters at Fifth and Arch Streets. 
Some of the heirs of Samuel Wetherill from whom the 
ground had been obtained in 1783, claimed that the So- 
ciety of Free Quakers was extinct, and that the building 
was no longer used for the purposes of the trust. ‘They 
petitioned the Court of Common Pleas to declare the 
trust at an end and vest the title in the residuary lega- 
tees. A committee was appointed by the Managers of 
the Library, to give the matter whatever attention might 
be necessary on behalf of the Company. 
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The cloud passed by, although for a time it threat- 
ened a storm. The litigation was begun by the late Ed- 
ward Wetherill, but it was bitterly opposed by the ma- 
jority of the members of the Society, and after a contest, 
the Court instead of decreeing that the Society no longer 
existed, appointed Trustees for its property, which then 
consisted of some City Loan, of the Meeting House, 
and the Burial Ground on Fifth Street. After that time 
the meetings of the Society were annually held for char- 
itable purposes only, and its funds, which have grown in 
one way or another, are now largely spent for the pur- 
chase of coal to be distributed among the worthy poor. 

Although the litigation terminated favorably, it re- 
minded the Managers that they were but sojourners in 
the Meeting House and that the time might not be dis- 
tant when the Library would be obliged to seek a per- 
manent home. Arch and Fifth Streets, gradually be- 
came less and less desirable for Library purposes, not 
only because of a change in the character of the neighbor- 
hood from a residential to a business one, but also be- 
cause the old building was in many respects unsuitable 
for the Library’s growing needs. In 1896, a Committee 
was appointed by the Managers to select a new site for 
the Library, under instructions from the Board, other 
things being equal, to chose a location near Broad and 
Spring Garden Streets. After considerable inquiry, the 
Committee reported a recommendation for the purchase 
of a property, then occupied by the Spring Garden Uni- 
tarian Society, on the East side of Broad Street above 
Spring Garden. The recommendation was adopted, the 
property bought for $50,000, and the company entered 
into possession January Ist, 1897, after fifty-six years 
continuous occupancy of the old Meeting House. The 
Managers were much impressed with the advantages of 
the new location, because it was on one of the main thor- 
oughfares of the City, in close proximity to the Boys’ 
High School, the Girls’ High School, the Normal 
School, the Manual Training School, the Spring Garden 
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Institute, and a number of large industrial establishments, 
and because it was surrounded by a residential district 
and seemed ideally fitted for a free library. The pur- 
chase of the property, and the cost of alterations and re- 
moval, exceeded the Company’s available funds and the 
Managers were compelled to mortgage the building to 
the extent of $15,000, but as “‘it is a principle with the Ap- 
prentices’ Library to avoid the burden of debt unless it be 
a debt of gratitude,” as the managers say in their re- 
port for 1858, this incumbrance was soon removed, and 
the company soon owned its building clear of all obli- 
gations. 

The year of 1895-96, was the last complete one at 
Fifth and Arch Streets. The Managers discovered that 
in their new location, the circulation of books upon phil- 
osophy, religion, literature, history, biography and travel . 
showed a marked increase, while that of fiction decreased. 
They say in their report that the circulation of fiction has 
been generally accepted as one measure of the work of 
a library, but “that the percentage even of the carefully 
selected fiction admitted to our shelves, shows a steady 
growth in the right direction, that part of our circulation 
having been smaller during the past year than at any time 
since a record was kept.” 


In the new building, the Library was fitted with cases 
which allowed readers free access to the shelves. The 
Managers report in 1898: “While this plan has not yet 
received the unanimous approval of librarians, our ex- 
perience confirms us in the belief, that the open shelf 
not only saves expense but adds greatly to the usefulness 
and popularity of our library.” 

The Ninety-Ninth Annual Report, the last published, 
gives the total number of books as 20,350; shows a Cir- 
culation of 71,422, of which 48 per cent. was fiction; that 
the annual income is about $7,500, of which about one 
half is spent in salaries and one seventh in books, and 
that among the Officers and Managers, are many who are 
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descendants of those who founded the Library or car- 
ried on its work during its earliest years. 

The history of the Library furnishes graphic pic- 
tures of the times. In its earlier days, it had been the 
practice of some of the Managers “ to notice boys upon 
the streets, engage them in conversation, inform them 
of the existence of the library and invite them to parti- 
cipate in its benefits.” This kindly method of direct 
action, was attended with the happiest results. The boys 
approached, necessarily felt their self-esteem awakened 
and gratitude inspired by the kindly offer. 

Those who used the library were required to obtain 
the signature of a guarantor, but occasionally books 
would turn up in pawn shops, and this together with ir- 
regularity in respect to signatures, prompted the Man- 
agers to require the guarantee to be signed in the presence 
of an authorized witness called an “‘attestor,” usually a 
druggist, “‘as being more certain to be found at home 
than almost any other class of citizens.” The system 
proved impracticable, though a large number of persons 
were authorized to act as ‘‘attestors,’’ because of the dis- 
inclination upon the part of guarantors to comply with the 
regulation, and the Managers determined to receive guar- 
antees without the formality of approval. 


Apprentices’ Librarp Company of jhiladelphis. 
Nelve ys T guaranice the safe return, within the time prescribed by the Board 
RR of Managers, of any book borrowed from $4 ue Ap: Tucps Liprary 
Company or Parnanevpata,” by bean WAS Aw 
or the payment by him to the Treasurer of the said Company, on demand, 
of any fine or penalty which he may incur on account of the loss of such 
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One of the first difficulties which confronted the man- 
agement of the Library, was the selection of books suit- 
able for apprentices, and of which apprentices might 
entertain the same opinion. From the first catalogue 
published by the company, which was in 1823, three years 
after the Library had been started, it is apparent that 
many books had been given it because their donors were 
anxious to get rid of them, but it is also apparent that with 
the funds the Managers collected, they purchased many 
books admirably fitted for apprentices, although they 
excluded many which apprentices would doubtless have 
been glad to read. There was no difficulty, of course, 
in conforming with the provisions of the Charter, that 
books of “immoral or otherwise injurious tendency,” 
should not be received, the difficulty was in persuading 
apprentices to read books offered them, and restrain 
their hankerings for books not upon the shelves. 

The catalogue of 1823 classified books according to 
their size: folio, quarto, octavo and duodecimo, in much 
the same way as that in which some of the great English 
booksellers still issue their sales lists, presupposing a de- 
sire upon the part of the reader, to obtain a big book 
or a little one, irrespective of its contents. Such a cata- 
logue arrangement had the advantage of permitting 
books to be conveniently placed on shelves which fitted 
them and thereby economized space. -A glance at this 
old catalogue, shows, notwithstanding its evident gifts 
from well meaning friends, that it was an admirable col- 
lection for the purpose intended. It contains items which 
at this day, would make a book collector’s mouth water 
to possess. Besides dictionaries, atlases and works of 
reference, such as apprentices generally need, there were 
books especially useful for young men in the particular 
callings which they were endeavoring to answer. We 
find “‘Bowditch’s Practical Navigator,” ‘“Biddle’s Archi- 
tecture,” “‘Malcolm’s Book Keeping,” ‘“‘Home on Bleach- 
ing,” “Lectures on Engraving,” “The Millright’s Guide,”’ 
“Salmon’s Art of Building,” the ‘Ship Master’s Assist- 
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ant,” ‘“Carver’s Penmanship,” “Painters’ and Glaziers’ 
Guide,” the ‘Counting House Assistant,” the “Ready 
Reckoner,” ‘‘Treatise on Pigeons,” the “Experienced 
Butcher,” and books covering every trade and mystery 
then practiced in Philadelphia, and some then common, 
but which seem now to be passing into history; “Hayman 
on Brewing,” ‘Guide for Distillers,” and “Trotter on 
Drunkenness.” There were of course many books on 
farming and agriculture, and some aiming to show, what 
has always been difficult: “How to make Farming Profit- 
able.’”’ One book was significantly entitled: ‘“Two Wealthy 
Farmers,” probably if a larger number than two 
had been named, the work might have been regarded as 
one of fiction. There were copies of course of the “Con- 
stitution of the United States,” a treatise then read and 
studied, but now seemingly in danger of being forgotten. 
There were biographies selected with care, but some seem- 
ingly without it, for example: the “Life of Washington”’ 
by Parson Weems, that delightful prevaricator, who 
invented the cherry-tree story. We will be interested in 
finding ‘‘Bentham’s Defence of Usury,” and ‘“Butler’s 
Hudibras,” but no books on singing or music, apparently 
not one. Among the total number of books catalogued in 
1823, about 3500, the Managers reported that they “are 
with pleasure enabled to acknowledge the liberality of 
several citizens who have patronized the establishment by 
adding some useful works to the catalogue.”” The word 
‘some’? seems to embody a latent sarcasm. If the ap- 
prentices of those days were depressed by reading: ‘‘Bran- 
agan’s Excellency of the Female Character,” fortunately 
a duo-decimo; or “‘Sherlock on Death,” an octavo; or Rey- 
nolds “View of Death,” a poem in quarto, they could 
read: ‘An Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life,” 
and doubtless derive from it the benefit the writer in- 
tended. 

The Treasurer’s Report for 1822, shows how amaz- 
ingly humble, were the means with which so fair a start 
was made. The receipts, including the balance, at the 
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previous report, were $730.98, the payments, $704.61, 
leaving in his hands due the company, March 10, 1823, 
$26.37. The salary of the librarian for 1822, and part 
of 1821, amounted to $250.00. Some 2257 applicants 
had made use of the Library up to that time, of whom 
1169 were admitted during the year. The management 
regarded the Library, as every library ought to be re- 
garded, not as a cold storage warehouse for the preser- 
vation of books out of season, but, as the word etymol- 
ogically signifies, a place like a book dealer’s shop, where 
volumes ought to be passed out as quickly as they come 
in, and that a book which never circulates should be dis- 
posed of, unless it be a book of reference,in order that the 
space it unworthily occupies may be used for one more 
active. The Managers complained that ‘“‘the expenditures 
for the repair of books is so considerable, that unless pe- 
cuniary assistance be offered to keep the Library in a 
sound condition, many volumes must necessarily be with- 
drawn from circulation the ensuing year,” but this very 
complaint, more than anything else, shows the success of 
the Library, and the frequent use of its books. In a 
word it may be said of the original library, that it con- 
sisted as the Managers reported: “‘of well selected books 
on virtuous and scientific subjects.” 


When the Girls’ Library was started in 1841, the 
Managers were again confronted with a difficulty, and the 
catalogue contained many books girls would be glad to 
read, but many they would be gladder to avoid. A cata- 
logue of the Girls’ Library. was first published in 1845. 
It shows a careful and generous selection. ‘‘Florists’ 
Guides,” ‘‘Gardeners’ Assistant,” ‘‘Manuals of Botany,” 
and items of that character, are of course to be found, but 
there were also books on Anatomy, Chemistry, Astron- 
- omy, Geology, Mathematics, Natural History, and Nat- 
ural Philosophy. There were books on “Bee Breed- 
ing,” on “Pigeons,” ‘“‘Rabbits,” “Birds,” and boy’s books, 
which girls naturally desire to read, but there were long 
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lists of “female” books, if sex can be applied to a book 
at all, by which is meant those books, usually written by 
men and difficult if not impossible for women to read: 
“Female Scripture Biographies,” ‘“‘Biographies of Female 
Writers,” “Biographies of Good Wives,” “Noble Deeds 
of Noble Women,” ‘Sacred Heroines,” and the like. 
We find “Bell on the Hand,” the ‘“‘Art of Man,” and that 
‘book, which always has and always will furnish delight 
to both girls and boys: “Robinson Crusoe.” We find: 
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‘Accum on Culinary Poisons,” ‘Cooking made Plain,” 
‘‘Leslies’ Complete Cookery,” “‘Modern Domestic Cook- 
ery,” books the young American housewife would do well 
to profit by. There are ‘Love and Money,” “Woman 
as she Ought to Be,” and ‘‘Woman as she Should be,’’— 
separate books, how little difference there may be, be- 
tween “Ought” and “Should,” ‘“Woman’s Wrongs,’’— 
the same subject doubtless as ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” using 
20th Century terminology. 
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The selection of books was in charge of a committee 
who reported their purchases to the Board, but the Board 
reserved the right of rejecting any work recommended 
by the Committee, and it is quite evident from the min- 
utes, that differences of opinion occurred, were frankly 
expressed, and votes taken with as much feeling as Quak- 
er courtesy permitted. At a Board Meeting April 27, 
1829, exception was taken to the report of the book com- 
mittee, which was composed of Anthony Finley, Henry 
Troth, Dr. G. Emerson, James S. Newbold and Samuel 
Sellers, because it recommended ‘‘Waverly 2 vols.,” 
‘Woodstock 2 vols.,”’ and ‘‘Peveril of the Peake’’ 3 vols., 
and again on the 29th “Modern Chivalry,” “The Ad- 
ventures of a Young Rifleman,” and ‘‘Wetherill’s Ora- 
tions.” The minutes do not disclose the objections to 
what Wetherill said, but if his speeches were like those of 
other members of the family, none of whom are much 
given to speech making anyhow, the Board was certainly 
wrong. Objection was made in 1830, to “Records of 
Patriotism and Love of Country,” ‘‘Millman’s History 
of the Jews,” and ‘‘Southey’s Book of the Church,” and 
these works were referred to the committee for further 
examination. In 1831, it is recorded, “the Board then 
proceeded to determine whether the books (the “Diary 
of a Physician,” and “Don Quixotte’’) directed to be 
temporarily withheld from circulation at the last meet- 
ing, should be restored to the shelves, when on motion it 
was resolved, that the said books not being calculated 
to promote the objects contemplated by this institution, 


be withheld.” 


The catalogue, published by the Managers in 1842, 
contains an address to the boys using the Library, which 
from its commencement ‘‘Dear Boys,” to its very end, 
is altogether intimate and delightful. It recommends 
observance of the rule of the Library, that boys make 
out a list of such books as they wish to read, say twelve 
cr more, and the systematic reading of the list in order. 
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“Tet the useful always take precedence of the amus- 
ing. We would not debar you from the recreation of 
well selected lighter reading, but let it not interfere with 
the acquisition of knowledge. When the mind is weary 
with close application to one subject, it is relieved by a 
change of occupation, but let that change be to something 
that will improve; if light reading be habitually indulged 
in to the exclusion of severer study, the mind will soon 
lose its relish for close application, and weakness and 
irresolution will take the place of determination and 
strength of purpose.” 

Books were required to be returned to the Library 
or renewed within two weeks, and fines were imposed for 
keeping them out beyond that period. For every leaf 
turned down in a book, tc. fine was exacted and for other 
injuries a larger penalty. 

The catalogue of 1842 classified the books into: arts 
and sciences, history, biography, voyages and travels, 
natural history, miscellaneous, periodicals and poetry. 
It shows the struggle which exists in every juvenile libra- 
ry, and which is the same as every father and mother 
encounters with children, that of persuading the young 
to read books which point a moral, rather than those 
which merely adorn a tale. The conflict about books 
of fiction arises, but novels are beginning to be treated 
as a necessary evil. The truth gradually dawned, 
that facts and wholesome ones too, are often best im- 
parted in works of fiction, and can be administered to 
the young in a novel, like quinine in a sugar coated pill. 
The Managers gradually realized that no kind of lit- 
erature is more attractive than a work of fiction, if well 
designed, well written, and clearly and definitely pointed. 
‘Robinson Crusoe’’ insinuated himself upon the library 
shelves at an early date, and the greatest work of fiction 
ever written, defining “‘fiction” as a work of imagination 
written in the form of a story rather than in the form 
of a play, was in the original catalogue in large num- 
bers, and even in a German translation: ‘‘Bunyan’s 
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Pilgrim’s Progress. Novels afterwards found place 
upon the shelves under the caption: ‘“Miscellane- 
ous,” and they were in good company. Alongside of 
such books as the “Happy Family,” “Howe’s Thoughts 
on Religious Subjects,” ‘Immortal Mentor,” ‘How to 
be Happy,” “Journal of Health,” “Letters from an El- 
der to a Younger Brother,” “Live and Let Live,” 
““Mother’s First Thoughts,” ‘Parental Duty,” ‘Sacred 
Mirror,” ‘‘Zimmerman on Solitude,” and “Jay’s Happy 
Mourner,” carefully selected novels could do but little 
harm. Under ‘“‘Miscellaneous” the catalogue also con- 
tained: ‘‘Account of the Society for the Relief of Persons 
confined for small debts,” “‘Adam’s Defence of the Amer- 
ican Constitution,” “Apology for Promoting Christian- 
ity in India,” “Art of Money Getting,” “Branagan’s Re- 
monstrations against the Slave Trade,” “Centaur not 
Fabulous,” ‘‘Flaval’s Navigation Spiritualized,” ‘‘Ne- 
gro equalled by few Europeans,” and ‘Female character 
_ Vindicated,” by Branagan. 


It seems to have been contended, in the early days 
of the Library, that the cultivation of the mind was really 
inimical to the best interests of manual employment, but 
in an address before the Company by Job R. Tyson in 
1830, he said: 

“It has been urged by the enemies of this Library, 
that cultivation of the mind, is at variance with the re- 
quisitions, and inimical to the interests of, the manual 
employments. If indeed the education of mechanics is 
to be approached as an abstract question of suitableness 
or expediency, to say nothing of the exertions of our 
New England brethren, the experiments of Germany and 
Scotland remove every difficulty. Knowledge is there 
diffused with an undistinguishable liberality. No in- 
dividual is too humble to be denied its advantages. And 
where shall we find in Europe such persevering industry, 
unambitious content, tenacious honesty, and ardent love 
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of country, as mark the lower orders of Germany and 
Scotland.” 

With reference to the books selected for the Library, 
Tyson said: 

“T admit that there is a sort of reading indulged in, 
which would probably interfere with the creditable but 
laborious duties of the mechanic. I mean novels, plays, 
and poetry of the sickly or dreamy cast. They produce 
a morbid sensibility and false delicacy, vitiate the intel- 
lectual appetite, and undermine every manly trait of char- 
acter. Perhaps most of the two former, are mischievous 
even when read for amusement; they frequently do harm 
and seldom do good.” 


Referring to the selection of BOOks the Managers in 
1831, say :— 

“Argumentative _ treatises, isthe biographies, 
travels, personal and historical anecdotes, performances 
of taste, unexceptionable poetry and works of science, in 
all their endless varieties, enter into the composition, be- 
cause they are comprehended within the design of the Li- 
brary. In a word, the volumes have all been selected 
with one or two views, either to inform the understand- 
ing or to benefit the heart.” 


While the work of the Library has constantly grown, 
it has met with many obstacles, the most remarkable of 
which, was a complaint in 1843, that “some of the lads 
coming from the public and private schools were claimed 
by their teachers as quite too young to select books for 
themselves,” and it was actually urged “ that their reading 
of books interfered with their school duties.” The Man- 
agers, with extraordinary amiability, determined that no 
person not apprenticed should be admitted under eleven 
years of age, and, that pupils coming from school, must 
furnish a certificate signed by their teacher, in addition 
to the ordinary guarantee, that such teacher approves 
of their being permitted to read books. Nothwithstand- 
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ing these obstacles, the number of applicants for. books, 
from both the boys’ and girls’ libraries, increased espec- 
ially among children, while the number from apprentices 
diminished, because of the difficulty of the latter in pro- 
curing books, and the Managers therefore adopted the 
general rule, that no new applications would be received 
from scholars under fourteen years of age. 


The report of 1851, complains, “the press is now 
daily teeming with new publications, among which may 
be found some of the most pernicious character. It is 
therefore a matter of deep solicitude that all such should 
be carefully excluded from our Library, and that those 
should be placed on the shelves that are calculated to en- 
gage the mind and elevate the character, to afford in- 
nocent recreation or sound instruction.” 


The fiction question, now long since happily answered 
by librarians, continued to some extent, to harass the 
Managers for years. When James J. Barclay, as Chair- 

man of the Board prepared the Annual Report of S576 
he wrote: 

“The general impropriety of admitting modern works 
of fiction to our shelves, has claimed the attention of the 
Board, and they are almost unanimous in the opinicn, 
that abundance of interesting reading matter exists in the 
wide fields of history, biography, travels and the like, 
to satisfy well organized minds, and that novel reading 
has mostly an unnatural and unhealthy tendency. Truths 
of history and the adventures of travel, certainly con- 
tain enough that is marvelous and exciting to meet the 
cravings of any reasonable imagination.” 


During the Civil War, the Library suffered with al- 
most all of the City’s charities, in the same way they have 
suffered during the recent great war. Many of the 
young men who had been using the Library, enlisted for 
their country’s defense, and the Managers found that 
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the events of the day had a tendency to divert the mind 
from solid reading toward newspapers and kindred 
sources of information. The work of the Library, how- 
ever, continued without any falling off in general results, 
and the Managers reported in 1864, that ‘‘when the ex- 
citements and the vicissitudes of the last three or four 
years were considered, they could not but believe that 
a general view of the operations of the Library, was 
otherwise than encouraging. 

In 1866 a special appeal was made by the Managers: 
“to our opulent fellow citizens for aid.” 

“The last five years, (the Managers say) have been 
full of momentous events in the history of our country. 
Every energy of our people has been bent to the accom- 
plishment of the great work to which they had devoted 
themselves. All eyes have been turned to the exciting 
scenes of the great drama. From the contemplation of 
subjects of grand, vital, and all absorbing interest, it has 
been difficult to draw the minds of our citizens to the tame 
and quiet duties of local and municipal beneficence. Oc- 
cupied with the gigantic national charities, the Christian 
and Sanitary Commissions, and with their interest in the 
great Hospitals established in our midst, they naturally 
neglected or entirely overlooked minor places.” 

‘The appeal met with success, more books were pur- 
chased but the Library’s sphere of usefulness was still 
somewhat narrow, and when Benjamin M. Hollinshead 
was Chairman of the Board in 1867, he reported: 

‘We need a Reading Room, with the various news- 
papers and magazines on its tables, where the poorest 
lad, denied the advantages at home, may spend his even- 
ings acquiring that knowledge which will be useful to him 
through life.” 


It is indeed remarkable what public spirit and com- 
prehensive foresightedness Hollinshead possessed. He 
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her sister cities in Free Libraries, that Baltimore had its 
Peabody Institute; New York its Cooper Institute and 
Astor Library; that Boston, which in educational matters 
had always been in the forefront of American advance, 
had her splendid Public Library with 150,000 volumes, 
an annual income of $60,000, and periodical literature 
upon which $18,000 was spent per annum, and he ex- 
pressed the hope,that without aspiring to compete with 
these institutions, the old Apprentices’ Library might be 
the nucleus of a more enlarged institution in the future, 
with all the appliances for the moral and intellectual 
training of the youth of Philadelphia.” 

There can be no doubt that the impression made upon 
the public by the Managers, both by precept and example 
educated our fellow citizens to found “‘other institutions 
of a literary and scientific character,’ which as the Man- 
agers say in 1833, ‘are now actively employed in dissem- 
inating useful knowledge, the Mercantile Library in 
1822, the Southwark Library Company in the same year, 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the Franklin 
Institute in 1824, the Library Association of Friends in 
1834; the Spring Garden Institute in 1850; the Wagner 
Free Institute of Science in 1855; the Friends’ Free Li- 
brary and Reading Room in 1869, and in our own times 
the magnificent Free Library of Philadelphia with its 
many branches, supported by public taxation. 


In 1871, the Managers report that whilst all the 
other public libraries of the country have yielded to the 
demand of their readers for works of fiction, ‘‘ the policy 
of this company has been conservative as regards the 
introduction of that description of literature and with 
the exception of the works of a few authors of disting- 
uished merit, they have admitted fiction only in the char- 
acter of moral tales.” They recognized the fact that 
the circulation of the Library would be greatly increased 
by the indiscriminate introduction of novels, and say that 
the circulation of the Public Library of Boston was from 
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68% to 75% fiction, while in some of the public libraries 
of New York, it reached 90%. ‘‘Morals and religion,” 
the report asserts, ‘“‘are inseparably connected and can 
be more effectually taught in their profoundest sense, by 
example than by precept. So works of fiction that por- 
tray in well-drawn characters, the virtues that constitute 
a pure and upright life, convey to the reader eternal 
truths and may be said to teach by example. And if 
they have the additional merit of imparting intellectual 
culture, their usefulness is increased by their wide cir- 
culation.” 


The rule with reference to fiction was more relaxed 
as years went by. In 1877, the report says: “Having 
to cater to all tastes and to amuse and interest some in 
a way which may lead them to imbibe a taste for reading 
which shall afterwards incline to substantial matter, it has 
not been found desirable to rigidly exclude works of fic- 
tion or other light reading.” 

In 1878, the fiction question seems to have reached a 
climax. The Managers report, with some little feeling, 
that they are constantly supplying the Library with cur-~ 
rent literature, and exercising intelligent care in adding 
works of an instructive and improving character, but 
from time to time had “placed before the readers in re- 
sponse to repeated requests (the result no doubt of the 
vitiated taste of the day) a considerable number of ‘Mor- 
al Tales,’ popular stories, and books of adventure, most 
of them wholly fictitious, and all somewhat questionable.” 

The committee found “‘that even the small proportion 
of works of fiction in the collection (excluding bound 
volumes of magazines which are read mainly for the ser- 
ial tales they contain) was used by the readers to the 
extent of four-fifths of the entire number of books 
loaned.” 


In 1880, the number of readers was reported as 
smaller than in some previous years, which may be ac- 
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counted for in part by the unwillingness of the Board to 
supply a class of books eagerly sought for. ‘These are 
works of fiction, not perhaps objectionable on strictly 
moral grounds, but which are believed to be of injurious 
tendency, not only as giving absurdly unreal views of life, 
but also as likely to promote a love of excitement and 
adventure and of discontent with regular habits of. in- 
dustry.” 


In 1882, the Report says that when the Library was 
founded books were a luxury and kind-hearted Managers 
spent their evenings at the Library to encourage ap- 
prentices to select serviceable books. 

‘Now everything is changed. The little rivulets of 
exciting fiction and sensational literature, which hardly 
disturbed the equanimity of the founders of the Library, 
have expanded into rivers of astounding proportions, 
which threaten to overwhelm the Public Library system, 
-and the youth of the present day too often read to be 
amused rather than to be instructed.” 


The Report of 1891 recites, that at one time in the re- 
arrangement of the Cincinnati Public Library, it was 
found that while the class of fiction was withdrawn from 
circulation, the reading of history and biography in- 
creased 137%, of geography and travels 191%, and sci- 
ence and art 89% and that when the restriction on novel 
reading was withdrawn, this class of books at once 
dropped to their usual circulation, and it became more 
apparent each year, that the circulation of libraries de- 
pends almost entirely on the number of works of fiction 
on the shelves and that such a circulation cannot be a true 
indication of the Library’s worth as a public educator. 
In 1894, the Managers report, that 76% is the average 
of fiction in the circulation of six of the largest free libra- 
ries in America, and that while the percentage of the 
Apprentices Library continues as low as 71%, it is worthy 
of note that this percentage is made up entirely of novels 
of the better class. 
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During its century of existence, the Library has re- 
ceived many donations and legacies, and it is not possible 
in the brief limits of this sketch to refer to them all. 
Often the smallest gift represents the greatest self-denial, 
but among other notable benefactions should be men- 
tioned a legacy from John Grandon in 1829, another 
from Nathan Dunn in 1861, and a number of donations 
from I. V. Williamson, amounting to $10,000, during his 
life, supplemented by a legacy of about $25,000 under 
his will, published in 1889. This splendid legacy was 
paid in 1890 as the Managers report, “less the 5% ex- 
acted by the State for the privilege of receiving it.” With 
its income they purchased that year, nearly three hundred 
carefully selected volumes on the mechanic arts, chemis- 
try and electricity, knowing the wishes of the donor that 
the income from his gifts should be devoted to the pur- 
chase of works of a standard character. 


THIS VOLUME IS FROM THE LIBRARY OF 


Sign. Antonio Blitz, 


BEQUEATHED BY HIM TO 


“THE APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY COMPANY.” 


bee HANDLE CAREFULLY.” -@a 


A bequest of $25,000 was made to the Library by 
William C. Jeanes. The will became inoperative with 
respect to all charities, but the heirs faithfully carried out 
the testator’s intentions. 

Among other bequests to the Library mention should 
be made of that of Senor Antonio Blitz, of 575 volumes, 
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PHILIP GARRETT 


mostly standard works, embracing some 130 volumes of 
poetry. Senor Blitz was long a favorite with the young 
people of Philadelphia. His attractive exhibitions of 
sleight of hand and leger-de-main afforded boundless en- 
joyment to thousands of children. An appropriate label 
was placed in these books, so that those who used them 
might feel grateful to the kindly old gentleman who had 
given them to the Library. 


In addition to those who have enriched the Library 
with money or books, a word of gratitude is due those 
who gave their service. So many there are, that it is no 
easy task to name them. Among them all one of the 
most devoted was: 


Puitip GARRETT. He was the son of Thomas Gar- 
rett and Sarah Price, born in Philadelphia in 1780, and 
dying in 1851. He started life as a clock and watch- 
maker at 144 High Street and married Rebecca, daughter 
of James Cresson. He was a mechanic of rare ability, 
the senior member of the firm of Garrett and Eastwick, 
manufacturers of stationary engines and general machin- 
ery, in Wagners Alley below Race Street. In the Spring 
of 1835, he undertook to build a locomotive for the 
Beaver Meadow Railroad Company. Never having 
built locomotives before, he employed as foreman Joseph 
Harrison, Jr., a young man of 25, who had some 10 
years experience as a practical machinist, and the result 
was the construction of a locomotive named ‘“The Samuel 
D. Ingham,” after the Road’s President. Garrett’s part- 
ner, Eastwick, invented and patented some novelties for 
this engine, the chief of which was a shelter for the engi- 
neer and fireman. Placing a roof over them and glass 
windows in the front and sides, led naturally to the name 
of ‘“‘cab,” by which such a structure has ever since been 
known. ‘The business of the firm developed. Harrison 
became famous with American Railroad construction, 
especially in Russia. He became a partner, under the 
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name of Garrett, Eastwick & Co. Garrett retired in 
1839, when the firm became Eastwick and Harrison and 
rapidly achieved world-wide fame. Eastwick built on 
the banks of the Schuylkill, adjoining Bartram’s Garden, 
a stately mansion, which was burned a few years ago, 
while Harrison built a residence on 18th Street between 
Locust and Walnut, still standing, now the property of 
our Philadelphia Croesus, Edward T. Stotesbury, and 
used throughout the war as an office for the Naval Auxil- 
iary and Red Cross. 

Philip Garrett was a member of the first Board of 
Managers, and “‘continued to take a lively interest in the 
welfare of the Library” until his death, “‘distinguished 
for his ardent zeal and disinterested benevolence, in as- 
sisting the unfortunate, comforting the diseased, and re- 
claiming the erring—such was Phillip Garrett, a man en- 
deared to his associates by the purity of his life, and the 
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JoHN Price WETHERILL 


simplicity of his manners.’ He left a marked impress 
upon his fellow members, and is referred to as late as in 
the Report of 1860. 

“(Many who are now engaged in the active duties of 
life, will remember the plain Quaker Gentleman, who 
was so often seen at the Library in the cheerful discharge 
of his duties, and encouraging by his presence and manner 
the young and timid applicant.”’ 


BENJAMIN M. HOoLiinsHEAD served as Manager for 
thirty years and worked hard for the success of the Li- 
brary. During the greater part of this time he served 
on the book committee, never an easy task, and for thir- 
teen years was chairman of the Board. He was in the 
dry goods business on 6th Street above Market, and lived 
for many years at 537 N. 7th Street. He made the 
Library one of the chief interests of his life, and during 
his connection with it, the Annual Reports show the in- 
fluence of his devoted attention. He died February 5, 
1879, at the age of eighty-five. 


Joun Price WETHERILL, JR., served as Manager 
for thirty years, until his death September 17,1888, and 
for the last twenty-three was Vice President. ‘His love 
for the institution was almost a sort of inheritance. In 
the midst of very absorbing business, both public and pri- 
vate, he always found time to give to his duties as an 
officer of this Company faithful and careful attention.” 


Then there was SAMUEL Mason, who entered the 
Board in 1825, was elected Treasurer in 1840—a posi- 
tion he held until he declined a re-election in 1871, over 
thirty years, completing a total service as Manager of 
- over forty-five years. Mention should be made also of 
James Cresson, the first Treasurer, and his successor, 
SAMUEL SELLERS; of Rev. Puitip F. MAYER, a member 
of the original Board and the pastor of the first English 
Lutheran church in America, old St. John’s, on Race 
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Street below Sixth, founded in 1805; of JAcoB GRATZ, 
also a member of the first Board, a brother of the beau- 
tiful Rebecca, immortalized by Sir Walter Scott in “Ivan- 
hoe,” and the great uncle of Simon Gratz, one of the Vice 
Presidents of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and who has given it the greatest collection of manu- 
scripts in private hands in America; Dr. Joshua W. AsH, 
who served as Manager for twenty-two years; and 
Tuomas Ripcway, who died 3 Mo. 7, 1887 in his goth 
year, after serving as Manager for many years. 


As the rise and development of every institution may 
be measured by the shadow of its officers, a word is 
needed about the Presidents. 

Horace Binney, the first President of the company, 
who served for three years from 1820 to 1823, was a 
lawyer of great prominence. He was the son of Dr. 
Barnabas Binney, was born in Philadelphia January 4, 
1780 and admitted to the bar March 31, 1800. He was 
a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly 1806-7; Mem- 
ber of Congress for the Second District representing the 
anti-Jackson party, 1833-35; President of Common 
Council 1810-11 and 1811-12; Member of Select Council 
1816-18-19. He died August 12, 1875. He was doubt- 
less elected President of the company, more by reason of 
his standing and the confidence his choice would inspire, 
than because of any special work he would do for it. He 
gave but little of his time to the public, being deeply in- 
terested in the practice of law, in which he became the 
leader of the Philadelphia Bar. One of his most impor- 
tant cases was that of Vidal vs. the City of Philadelphia, 
argued before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and which determined the meaning of the Will of Stephen 
Girard. 


JOHN SERGEANT, the second President, held office for 
14 years, from 1823 to 1837. He too was a lawyer of 
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Horace BINNEY, First President 
From the painting by Thomas Sully 


great prominence. He was born in Philadelphia in 1779, 
the son of Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Pennsylvania and at Princeton. 
He entered the counting house of Ellison & Perot, but 
later took up the study of law in the office of Jared Inger- 
soll, and was admitted to the bar in July 1799 before he 
had reached his 20th year. He served as a member of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature; was elected to Congress 
in 1815, and re-elected successively, the last time in 1820, 
when he was returned without opposition. He there- 
after declined a re-election, and devoted himself to his 
profession, in which he soon became a leader of national 
prominence. While he was in Congress, he secured the 
passage of bills for the construction of the Delaware 
Breakwater, the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, and 
a building for the United States Mint at Chestnut and 
Juniper Streets. In 1832, he was the Whig candidate 
for Vice President of the United States. Sergeant, un- 
like Binney, gave much of his time to the public, and 
besides his connection with the Apprentices’ Library, 
served as President of the House of Refuge from its 
establishment until his death in 1852, and was identified 
with many of the City’s charities. His chief work for 
the Library, was the delivery of an address about it to 
the public in 1832. 


Henry Trot, the third President of the company, 
was a worker. He was in office five years, from 1837 to 
1842. He was born near Easton, Talbot County, Mary- 
land, 9 Mo. 4, 1794. He was descended from one of the 
old Quaker families of the Eastern shore, came to Phila- 
delphia as a boy, and was apprenticed for 5 years to Jere- 
miah Morris, whose place of business was on the north 
side of Market Street above 7th. Henry afterwards 
formed a partnership with his brother, Samuel F. Troth, 
and his brother-in-law, Edward Needles. He married 
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in 1816 Henrietta Henri and lived a long and honorable 
life. In the Manager’s Report for 1843 is recorded: 

‘Fenry Troth, the late President of the company 
and during the whole of its existence one of the most 
efficient members of it, departed this life on the 22nd day 
of May, 1842. The services rendered by him to the 
institution are written upon every page of its history and 
his best eulogy is its success. With the fond affection of 
a parent he had watched for years over the concerns of 
the Library and no zeal was spared by him, no personal 
sacrifice was thought too great if he could thereby add to 
the popularity or usefulness of the institution. He 
brought to its services a mind familiar with the wants of 
Apprentices—for he had been an apprentice—and his 
warmest sympathies were always active to make it min- 
ister to their improvement and happiness.” 

He was one of the organizers of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy; a director of the Schuylkill Navi- 
gation Company; of the Franklin Institute; a Member of 
Common Council for g years and its President for four; 
a trustee of Girard College, and a Director of the Bank 
of the United States. Henry has left many descendants, 
among whom besides Troths, are Prices, Townsends and 
Coates, the present President of the Library William M. 
Coates, being a grand-son through a daughter Anna, who 
married George Morrison Coates; and its present Treas- 
urer, Edward Osborne Troth, also a grandson, through 
Edward Troth, who married Linda Brooks. 

Henry’s brother, SAMUEL F. TRoTH, was No. 25 
on the original list of readers of the Library. He was 
elected a manager in 1846 and served until 1875. He 
died November 18, 1886, in his 86th year, and although 
not officially connected with the management of the 
Library for the last 11 years of his life, his interest in 
its welfare continued until his death. 


TOWNSEND SHARPLESS, the fourth President, served 
for 16 years, from 1842 to 1858. He was born in Phila- 
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JouNn SERGEANT, The Second President 
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delphia in 1793, the son of Jesse Sharpless, a merchant 
of Philadelphia, and Joanna his wife. He married, at 
Birmingham Meeting, Mary B. Jones in 1815, and after 
her death, married at Hopewell Meeting, Virginia Eliz- 
abeth Jolliffe. He was a dry goods merchant for some 
time in business on Second Street, and afterwards at 8th 
and Chestnut, where he built up a trade of great magni- 
tude. He retired in 1848 while the business was con- 
ducted as T. Sharpless & Sons, and thereafter as Sharp- 
less Brothers. 


JAMEs J. Barcuay, the fifth President, served for 27 
years, from 1858 to 1885, the longest period of any of 
the nine Presidents which the company has had in its 
century of existence. He was a lawyer, born in Phila- 
delphia, January 15th, 1794, the son of John Barclay, 
merchant, and sometime Mayor of Philadelphia. He 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania; studied 
law with James Gibson, and was admitted to the bar, 
September 26th, 1815. He volunteered his services in 
the War of 1812, and was at Camp Du Pont, until hon- 
orably discharged. Instead of practising law, he devoted 
almost his entire life to the service of the public. He 
was one of the founders of the House of Refuge, and its 
first secretary, elected May Ist, 1826, when John Ser- 
geant was president, and continued to act as secretary 
until January 1850, when he became vice-president, and 
in 1869 president, an office he held continuously until his 
death in the gist year of his age. 

Upon January 15, 1884, the goth anniversary of his 
birth, he was given a public reception at the House of 
Refuge and among other addresses one was delivered by 
Eli K. Price, then but three years the President’s junior, 
in which Price said: ‘‘Mr. Barclay has lived all his life 
as God wills it that man should live. God has been with 
him and cared for him,and after a fuller measure of years 
and happiness, will gently and lovingly take him to Him- 
self.” 
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Barclay was a director of the public schools, and pres- 
ident of the Board of Comptrollers, and for many years 
one of the Managers of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and its Secretary. He died the 16th 
of August, 1885, and the report of the Managers of the 
Apprentices’ Library for 1886 says: “He entered the 
board in 1831, was subsequently elected Secretary, and in 
1857 chosen President. As a presiding officer his uni- 
form courtesy, impartiality, dignity, and efficiency, will 
long be pleasant recollections, while as a friend and com- 
panion, his kindly greeting and generous sympathy en- 
deared him to all with whom he came in contact.” 


JosrepH H. Cottins, the sixth President, served from 
1886 to 1888, a period of two years. He was elected a 
Manager of the Library March i1th, 1845, chosen chair- 
man of the Board in 1870, and President in 1886, after 
the death of Barclay. He held the office of President 
at the time of his death, which occurred October 11th, 
1888. In all of these positions the Managers say: “He 
served ably, patiently, gently and with great courtesy to 
all his fellow members and with the best interests of the 
Library and more particularly of the young people who 
principally used it, ever near to his heart. - Almost the 
last days of his life were devoted to perfecting plans for 
the improvement of the Library.” 

During 1888, the last year of Collins’ presidency, thre 
circulation of the Library had so grown that 100,000 
books were loaned to 4,000 readers, and the current ex- 
pense was less than $4,000, not quite a dollar a member. 


CHARLES ROBERTS, the seventh President, served 
four years, from 1888 to 1902. He was born in Phila- 
delphia August 21, 1846, the son of Elihu Roberts and 
Ann Pettit his wife, and was a descendant of Cadwalader 
Roberts who emigrated from Wales about 1698 and set- 
tled near Gwynedd. He was educated in the Friends’ 
School, then on Cherry Street below 9th, and graduated 
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from Haverford College in 1864. -His interest in Hav- 
erford continued throughout his life. He was treasurer 
of the Alumni Association from 1866 to 1869 and Presi- 
dent from 1869 to 1888. He served as Secretary from 
1883 to 1886 and as Manager from 1872 until the time 
of his death. In 1891 he was elected Vice President of 
the Spring Garden Insurance Company and upon the 
death of William G. Warden in 1895 succeeded him as 
President. He was always interested in civic betterment, 
was one of the original members of the Committee of 
One Hundred, but resigned when he was elected a mem- 
ber of Common Council in 1882, in which body he con- 
tinued a member for 20.years, being for 13 years a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance. 

He was a man of literary and antiquarian tastes, a 
collector of books and manuscripts. When the City made 
its first appropriation towards the support of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, he was elected City 
director. He was a member of the Council of The His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania from 1884 to 1902, lived 
at 1716 Arch Street, where he died in his 56th year. 

His collection of American historical autographs 
was presented by his widow to Haverford College where 
it is preserved in a fireproof vault of Roberts Hall, a 
Colonial building, containing the College executive offices 
and an auditorium, erected by his widow in memory of 
her husband. 


JosepH R. Ruoaps, the eight President, served from 
- 1902 to 1915, a period of thirteen years. He was born 
in 1841, the only son of James Rhoads, professor of elo- 
cution and rhetoric at the Central High School of Phila- 
delphia, and Alice Sellers his wife, daughter of George 
Sellers. His mother died when he was but five years 
old, and he was brought up by a paternal aunt, at Had- 
donfield, N. J. He was educated at the Northwest Gram- 
mar School, Race Street above Broad and graduated from 


the High School in 1859 with the degree of B.A., and 


1) 


received his Master’s Degree in 1864. He studied law 
in the office of Edward Hopper and was admitted to the 
bar September 1, 1862. During the Civil War, he en- 
listed in Biddle’s Battery, and served in Captain Landis’ 
Company at Chambersburg and Hagerstown. After the 
war was over he took up the practice of the law, in which 
he rapidly rose to prominence and at the same time de- 
voted his energies to public duties. He served as a Di- 
rector of Girard College 1866-9; was elected a Manager 
of the Apprentices’ Library in 1863, Secretary in 1884, 
Vice President in 1888 and President in 1902. He served 
in Select Council in 1877. He was President of the Kent 
Day Nursery; director of the Northern Saving Fund; 
director of the Delaware Insurance Company, and of the 
Merchants Trust Company, of which he became Vice 
President and then President. He was a member of the 
Episcopal Church, a vestryman and Bible class teacher. 
He was married in 1866 to Amanda Seal, daughter of 
Joseph H. Seal. He died March g, 1915, having served 
as Manager of the Apprentices’ Library nearly 52 years 
—the longest period of service by any Manager in its 
history. 


WILLIAM M. CoareEs, the ninth President, was elect- 
ed in 1915. Of him little can be said, as he is present 
among us, and the necessary facts for his complete obitu- 
ary are beyond our reach. He was born in Philadelphia 
October 19, 1845, was educated at H. D. Gregory’s 
Classical School until 1859, when he entered Haverford 
College. He graduated in 1863 and at once joined 
Company “D” of the Gray Reserves and served until 
1864, and still continues a member of the Veteran Corps 
of the First Regiment of the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania. He has been connected since 1864, with the 
firm of Coates Brothers, one of the oldest wool houses 
in the country. Though still young, he has served as 
director of the Philadelphia Board of Trade for many 
years, and its President for the past ten; and director of 
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the United Security Life Insurance and Trust Company 
since its organization, and President since 1901. He is 
a trustee of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and one of the incorporators and a Director of the Amer- 
ican Security and Trust Company of Washington. He 
was Vice President of the Union League four years, and 
several years Vice President of the Art Club, and above 
all still holds office as President of the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary, with the hope of his colleagues that he will con- 
tinue to do so for many years to come. 


In concluding this hasty survey of the Library’s cen- 
tury of existence, it is manifest that the splendid, but mod- 
est work it has done has been the result of the deep 
interest of its officers and managers and their high per- 
sonal standing in the community. Indeed it is seldom 
that the records of any public institution can be found, to 
show such loyal and devoted service as that which appears 
upon every page of the Company’s books. Until pre- 
vented by the multiplicity of duties which modern life 
entails, the Managers attended in rotation, every day the 
Library was open, in order to render advice and assist- 
ance to readers. ‘The Librarian was required to keep a 
book in which the proceedings of each session were writ- 
ten, ‘‘with the remarks of the attending manager,’’—a 
rule which must have made the attending manager very 
cautious in his language. If Managers failed to attend 
when their turn arrived, they were fined, and they seem 
to have taken genuine satisfaction in imposing fines upon 
themselves whenever possible, and thereby increasing the 
Library’s modest income. May the work they have done 
during the century just closed, be an inspiration and exam- 
ple for their successors, throughout the century just 
opened. 
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OFFICERS, MANAGERS AND LIBRARIANS OF THE 
APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY COMPANY, 1820—1924, 
WITH THEIR TERMS OF SERVICE. 
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Samucimw leippincott vcs crecintc cette cise oe em oeltelsies 1842—1848 
(Phomasmltartl ey owe tow Seer ee ise ails on Gieie selene a ctuiae anes 1842—1844 
BemVamninmeR SOIC OR micit tases ccs fre o,cistasslohare syevetniersis 6 oleae tars 1842—1846 
Noshuamviitche lly acetate etewe tests ie. les ietscdesevelen ot niecasraue eatouete 1843—1855 
oclm@adbuny msec tra teeta” Naka cts cBeicegs ne sie anitioteto syle. 1844—1861 
GharlesmhieeA bbott: tor tare. rolats clea’ aie o ctets sis ieee leona tales tocrote = 1844—1846 
(GeormemeDilkspy ee. ersten: sieeveks, sb iovel store teryiagsie © sso slevatsjere sueye 1844—1855 


Benjamin M. Hollinshead ........-..-+seseeeee eee eereeens 1844—1874 


Samuel JeaneS) .. 226. eleveans sete racic css cies ne deewuetseres 1844—1845 
CharlessGs Dhorne + ss... c/ac mnie scary ie eerie BSG ne 1844—1850 
7ThomasnG; Garrett osc sun < che ete fem ols ee ce eaMegstniepeert henna 1844—1856 
Josephs Hii Collings: Stuer cnc s cies. enim es feo elle tzu yale ake 1845—1889 
Walter Cresson (<p \nee ice ¢ = acoso rites pus lay ote whee tote lot tle6 tome oust asel al st 1845—1846 
ohn we roubel, Yrs. . ssc,a cto oe sata sete etre iets eae re aiale 1845—1846 
DE sef OSHA WV 4c ASH lever eters sisets fe eee lee tala eerie oslo feet ote aj>- 1845-3867 
CharleswiLancaster ).4/5.4 sacs cee poleee eas Grey pei aie 1846—1853 
William iUParrothi ch cw ss case ce oes nea ellie oie aele tetra eat 1846—1878 
Samuel WEY Trothy ooo scot ee bee beeen ee ke oer ere 1846—1876 
Walliam?M;" Clarke 2 ccc.sieeaeeeeene se eis einer lee eerie 1846—1848 
George Morrison Coates .......:.00s0cceewcrsscsencernses 1846—1848 
Tristram) Bow del) j:..s\2.0.6 ve.< cle siete te ee eis iene Lae 1846—1851 
James vie) McColliny 31... 2cfccsepee eine nico eae nS ener ee 1847—1848 
Foshwae Wippincott: pose. tie ce ek eee easels eee ara 1848—1849 
Olivera. Wilson koh ee coeieiter na rele ic hice ei eee 1848—1849 
Josephek, Me Tthennysijacprician-everete olrtetal ye loittateeteiey te sietval tee 1848—1855 
Thomas ‘PFishe?: iy:.ccsceootes. ee beeet epeek ae Cheer ack Roee 1848—1856 
Henry; »Palmert)(..j2(iim s cicndes breicasi tale hele ieieteteie cient iar 1848—1850 
Famesy Ewen | Yerioic (sats jets Cielogmtotesaletsaolow «bere Canta aieeiaeete te raepetene eae 1848—1849 
Eilthuy Roberts Pic de .e.0eotche ee catalase dete tetera ee eee 1849—1857 
Richard wRichardsont? «<<< ec «oa Meena Rene eee eee 1849—1858 
Edward ‘Townsend. i./0).)<.% Wr :0i%,5 3s ee ee eee Ones 1849—1850 
John Adamson © )...63..00)2)i 2.5: ole ee RR Ee > © eRe ree 1850—1851 
Tsa@act 4a: i} Turners firs cotveiecs ines stove le deletes este tee terete eietere 1850—1856 
Joseph? Walton je]r, is iakicee sia oicloloa exegeltet etter eae Serer 1850—1854 
Wilhiamy Ly (Meddock 5. Se /iasees's 95,4 Sols tae rereeeete 1851—1859 
SamuclipBines 27.0 noe sacle ssi veces lone jt. siete min « Sache te 1851—1860 
Jamies Mitchinson” 2.5. Wasco sce s sins re cape eee sree re eee 1852—1854 
Marks Balderston’ |.) svat coerce, 5 thezeedove schon eran eae a eerie 1853—1881 
GeOnsevaV\irmhe DING Ss <.5 cieivds! aro opeteastenakey oy) ele tere ore ae eee 1853—1858 
WOSCPDYTAM NGEGLESN rc... sickeceveys itereat ev ersvel faxetotaans a Rnche erecta ane 1854—1858 
HAN CisMe Ba GON ts wih. 5 «i255. Re et ee eh ec eee aeet Sears 1854—1855 
Teistramys BOWGel..-.. «Z.icerlo erence Cee ee ee 1855—1874 
‘Thomas: (Ridgway («otic sissies te eee eee 1855—1857 
Joshua) Dy Batley ets sch serecsorstleveas ohn tae fe ene nc a ees wee I855—1856 
Elwood: Matlackys, scineis. 90 .uis isp ets ete an ee 1855—1858 
Philip Co) Garrett. 5... cds te etac ome ie tele Gee eee ee 1856—1864 
Edward *H..’ Bonsall, \s......5).)) annette aero eee Pe oe 1856—1867 
BenjammM Orne: oss. cssict's Ln odr kciele cee eee ae 1856—1876 
Tstael Ves" Jobn son...) aaa \clsaienee cota eee ae 1856—1857 
Thomash .;Speakmany sO. 0. dies ons ac cate ok ee eee 1856—1864 
Charles "Rhoads | Waasn.meaeese th sties ookis ant eek Oe 1857—1862 
Isaac: Stapr Ttarars caties's <0 ccheees oumaie ys «hy 4 ee 1857—1861 
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onathanwbre Mitehella amas wee erase ie csi cet ae leas 1857—1863 


Sanuelepa CLesswellitaicyen omsmess Seal scene eet ol oecianatan 1857—1858 _ 
Hohnweericem Wetherill «isa s Sessa tt see calorie ofeniere nce ee 1858—1865 
Wvalltamm Wee Cadbury, yur ct acres eave a pele eee 1858—1859 
ames ei mob rvsonmy ters «are srt a aicierccsate stacy aoe a toverar cere 1858—1859 
RICH ALO OODUitistae ret, Fiicere asic ecu aro siclard ctabort Meataeee 1858—1859 
GeorcemVi axa aceasta eiihe cee so a arecche oi aerate ue eke 1858—1864 
EVO CACCMOIIL MME en seks see aac an Store rere enema a SMa 1858—1859 
Samuclanjamess tes. aie crrene ea am na tare sda k en ta ean 1859—1868 
RepeLipank linea le ycague ce te Soon we ecPa calc tie Aaah anetake avers aire 1859—1861 
iiGsepheb pCooperna. tease Sater ee a el toure oe dae re ic cree 1859—1860 
ElennyaObarplessiic etch ct antittleas oe errsraitca dace we aero eee as 1859—1862 
SamuchwMViewA Ibertsom Accs: Soctastecise as sastoiesaure ave erreltveraarans 1859—1872 
amessSbinng tactics wc spe Sava ee Soe Oo Obs Oa eee ae 1860—1863 
am esmOw MV hiineyen. cra, ven «seis vielen cas bas Ca ouiee ne 1860—1870 
WallvanmeMacniven jus.<.a0 cians cused aovebtarcisicieter tis ovelel a ea arate 1861—1862 
WValliamm Gop dhloy die fo Carat core ete se isiaie she arivect verarane sna) Orel seeEe ES 1861—1871 
BhhomasmVicnVicGol linn oe cis 22.5 sess leeasie orsielcio'e si erewla: horse reies 1861—1869 
RUE US mV irae EL TSKIN C) 8 Ae testes deters. ciecajsysalavayes sy ererayele. ove wieretefeenershute 1862—1864. 
MUI SHR Ste ELSON) c.coyyercera Se ois,ie aes el sdowe cies sit istae’s ce mare eee 1862—1884 
ohne Bm Garretter.c mama cc ssn ace re RAs desc sehen se eas 1862—1865 
Joseph Trimble ...... Sad, sare a eieein ene ate aud cicero fare a meneitees 1863—1871 
EGE TEMW ALSON hers ciate his evelate were owe Sots Ooakeyare elciotd ataynsoreretaehs 1863—1867 
Johny Wetherill, Jr—<7.....-. ASHES ORO GAGO om osoo ord 1864—1893 
Edwardes Hopper is iasis<srieacacecisress she de sieneee segs oulee 1864—1865 
Samuel@R a Galladay? stn ascents ocho sielsissais: sieeve ee owtenrets 1864—1866 
Wallan Seats a kena cn acths aoe ctioe oe sicerceticiar skeisis ave. cn oleteacerstosle 1864—1865 
NOSeHIMe RRO AGS wasettecsracorset ne siecle a sie aie, a ctoralere. claie cia Nicsrelnm 1865—1884 
rani Vir we CKS OM parctectcrersrreeras yclasaieis etevels a ere ocr cverecbaniotene 1865—1870 
ChatlesmiiartSnoLrues «ccs cstaclars eiscie a's oleleiewielee ie waters c eieve 1865—1871 
Ven nygmlvae COATES meaia's atin crs <iclovsin's elcrsl slate cioiels con eisiareaineieie ns 1866—1910 
obnmleryezeyar.cnn << cre halos cere ote a chews ere c see este aw a's apelbale ears ee 1866—1874 
iDyalicotay < Wiley LEE N pro a SOTO UDR ARE COMBAT ODMH OOA Teac canes 1866—1884, 
Samuel marothie namie ects cicnecatersienc arenes elas alscee alevans’ cis Stes paraiees 1867—1918 
(Qe Fy ADS b Lolly Aree AIO oie ORES OCI ROAC HIE ecu crt 1867—1880 
BESOMIAS MOCATLEDLOOU = ac ccniv eectelersiel ove) e'ecolesess este, se crajere: eis ordsreteme 1867—1869 
iBalyweiel, isyrad oh ly Ges eracion um o.coc GUID Onn OMe Coden orn nce 1868—1892 
KOiyale OSMBIRODELESMEs Io eae o.ctNavale eal sta scareustia @iiojale-e site a: ae aiexsloeleretedere 1869—1902 
HOSE Melt meter 1s oustertsrsepslee sweets eelolele's s\cueie @'sje wie see ale ove veisie 1869—1891 
yl EC Mee OCU! Lita eee eects lor oie lose b's ofa aie ievereteo. o's fecel via eile 1870—1873 
IGS 38, SINGIN E AAs aoc aGsgeGondnuode cpcaaacadoon ood: 1870—1872 
Am TOSCMOUMCD Rieter tsreiotnictareyers sie cio siete cieersi sists eis. Ge panera 1871—1876 
Sansitre lMpeL en rye Rr Otherto cic chotars ais cial -otslalere ie aie svstainte arstastors 1871I—1901 
Richardie NICHOISOMN © wise.c co Ge deelce > daveisaeielcvalole vices hs vromeiaee 1871—1873 
PRTG OL PHBA OOGMPs ts. erenis, sharia aici«/<i</s/eielo)s)¢ 61a ckelels) e/sis, cteta'e) oie) 35% 1871—1876 


Charles Richardson .....0c0000 cc clecsisiecs ce siamo soins Oe be ole 1872—1873 


Thomas: -W alter ic ccc vu dicce irren ate lea\e a's as ls ob )eye sieve lovers) alee tris 1873—1902 
Isaac (S.cPoge eiieih thy sore bs siete n/e)esoseyr ele @cepsbede oepeseie etnintels Pues 1873—1875 
Henry M. Laing ....-.00 0. cece eee e ect ect c cect eeetanees 1873—1898 
John! FaShea fh (/srifeie ttcseteiee ale epee less micteeaelnie ore nee 1874—1880 
James H. Eldridge ........0...ceecessceeeseeee sete enesee 1874—1875 
Ad ny Cir Wun ee oman adorn aannadoumen ans Acan no Necton3- 1874—1875 
Lewis! Je ¢Crew.ocjpcne koe on cereale ese as eee ere 1875—1877 
John. Li Hough 2... cae mteeietle otopelet= aincfnleerty eee erent 1875—1896 
Thomias! Scatter good 94. .0)0:c)/)=-1-feiorotssonenaatzassieir iieiuls (ejay ete feta 1875—1880 
Edward *LiScullcnsé4a4 Gad Sadie bioee eerie eeiee hee eee 1876—1880 
William Kay Weal tome saci oie tic ees soeheyeldtoncteiauepesenitia et paek eee 1876—1880 
Joby | Je IW CAV ery tod rose tiois cies oes eles te enarele rexelo tego clei erent 1876—1878 
William IM. ‘Runk:). 352,08 ccd gienieeieee tee all ater eee rites 1876—1882 
Anson He Hamilton! © 2:5... sac eee ee Oph E eee h ee seers 1876—1882 
John7Story J enkse. oases ciao e ateeies cece eel n ee Reetetenies 1877—1884 
Charles/J2\ Tayloriioilieico. eae ee Diener eee Snare 1877—1882 
Theodore) Starr: jsjosnclestnneee shoe Selec eee eee eas 1880—1882 
Walliam (M.iCoates. 2). 26 3)..is ode doh oie sas eee eerie 18$0— 

Charles (Ps) Perot ian. }. ccdenalieesaeriee eee eee een 1880—1899 
Joseph: Parrishi dewey jacana mictiabe ola Getic bieD eee n tae 1880—1888 
Philip. Cy Garrett\i2gji.0.5 05 onal societies Cees ee eee 1881—1884 
Wralter Woods 22! seautarsvcacececerovere efows belexelee iene pe Proce keene 1881—1897 
William'S.:Reyburn' \.)./:./o.2.00).chenheaseaiece brash oe eee 1882—1884 
John \We Ogden) .oc..c).ded nAuccanhionekions caer ee Re eee 1882—1885 
Samuel Biddle. .4.i45554ierlsrioacte nist Ree Re oa eee 1882—18384 
"ThomasiMi! Seeds'e ic. icss:c is uotehioeine mieaioe nae eee ne 1882—1896 
Henry (Battles isitsieiisd iste eis eh REE ae ai ere eae 1884—1886 
John~Gsi Bullock? ce cAssisiesis eis Oe Oe ee 1884—1922 
Tsaae: oy ia cet ijancihicl fic! else tab ieete roti eee ie eee ee 1884—1896 
James! (Gi MeColl imine nc.pens cies orecieer Once eee ee 1884—r1885 
John® Cy Maule: 2 aivasatisan tisk dow sen Gale Hole oer eee ee 1884—1898 
Charlés "B.. Shoemaker) }...i55:2.)s0q2.. Ge oie Ee eee 1884—1890 
Ambrose }Smithy vs. ssooesarsetoter slate avcerstec ek eee ene 1884—1885 
Hood {Gil ping aes sana nee cee eRe ee Ren Re Sew Rees 1885—r911 
William (Mo. Runks 3.5 iit cliches orunetccrceters ae eee 188 5—1888 
Davids Alsopy pic 3icbtifeenneresecrehaetersonectale TGC y aT ee 1885—1888 
Edward 48.5 Childe. ct ios catceainein teeter oe eee 1886—1887 
Henry (Drodh | svtacidsrcte aye slater alel Auras elena Ra oar aE ete 1887—1912 
William L.) Springs) (i525 loco atomctelcnet aor eae 1889—1892 
George Roo NeTd) = 5) ais ioucretotatertcoisvora's afereke ern ep evoaieetel eit ee 1889—1904. 
Charles Wetherilhivces+ oy smace cece nia cere eee 1890—1894 
Williata sj. Collins: :....a.¢ pea waceihte mone a neta aa 1890—1896 
Samuel Biddle). aiid soi ce sve he Acme 1890—r1919 
Thomas Lynch Montgomery ................0ee000 189I—1901, 1920— 
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Witham SapAshbrooks assess © « shcers sat enieaiep Soe 1892— 


Dawid ete mEUkene ee enn hon tain RUS we ewes heh hae 1892—1895 
Jiamess Gre MicCollininsted ast e os eee ee tne eae, SR es 1894—1901 
Matthewor Walker ls ssa cava kus ce ou yan Minded Sure wee 1894—1899 
eetlow ard Rhoad ste. oo. Sescciee eid A Nord gor av conn eae 1895—1901 
NLiCHae le ar TOW aay sis GF eek aie es heen oe 1897—1919 
SAUCES Ni eaV AUCI AI etme eee ia aie eoG Gaya Vie oe ee 1897—1902 
Benyamine: Cad buryac-wei ase te clene arcs ors oleae an eae eae 1897— 

Wobnee Vic Gil aire tn Ae lee eater tient ee duce ton hell sacs eee 1897—1908 
ColenianeSellersi: Frain ostas Savio cise on wks ei ene ne oak 1898—1922 
Hdwatdmic mp Canesip tara conita ne wen ina re ee om ene 1898—1908 
Cea Wenmkinig h tie tere coe cree any siecle ction rn aaa icra gee 1899— 

ELEN Sy nex se CENUIIC Sie entre greets, solemn acta e Sios wit ROG ay ert 1899—1906 
Jiamesy Hibbs gcc acct shen her tse meee ee has elt whe meters 1899—1917 
GeorpemG Oo Mercer] civaea esis ste sin sees sls ic Meee tes 1899—1900 
Charlesslongstrethvig 2c nani asta ee aes I9OI—1903 
HOcIMC Ook seo rteter ae Loa Wego eA ISAS Meteo Vat alers TAS eee aS IQOI—1904 
WailliamelraiSavid ems comones cua eh mic cideieok eeraouisieltenee ot I19OI—1904. 
Charles, Hare) Hutchinson) W52.5.. ack wen seeiee bee. eee 1902—1903 
Stanley Ge Bila pose S pera tans tienen el erste eon stares SI 1902—1919 
Esmond em Anis tinea pastes erersiste te aac tronec cael atcranases ios Aa earners eects 1903—1906 
Vy CUSteys ming. Wetherill. 0), i ipeeaitinats wien o Pee ed eee we 1904— 

Dawid eroveusen dwelt eto e ture erally aah 1904—I919 
EE Homasi Ree Eline tencrctsste. ec ee cis ews caste stoves eaves traimeaeacie 1904—19I5 
AMP CRN V CI RE LIT asc hea noite sein ore in ade Se Shia des 1904—1907 
CMAN COALCS Mh tera teeta sicrargiste eitomiirats eae cee malate nether a eile 1906—1908 
PAMEReG Vase COMING be iets sore no sneer ger ee Ree Se IG 1906—1915 
WA sere EVV ALLOK wees Scohcdet cveceat is. alates wiavelgialelienéa ast Sieletaid ofuelcvucol sve 1907—1918 
ran Ciss bs WO TANG Garde cota ain SOs oe cose vide tle ae Betas Saraioie 1908—1919 
TVarnyee Come Ottery otter aa aioe slo he ioase hci os Sin on eee sees 1909—1921 
Pimere bal bente Crate: forces 1 ecie deci pray Gan Wale aye area eeate 1909—I911 
MET DELOimOmeL TIPPLOs ciyie-caseot en sraca scar vte o timtae orlaie cots nner Bae 1909—I912 
WaTLiaiieRs bV EEDEK. cine Silastic ote ties ciisie ssh aissaee ny oer coro 1910—1I913 
NW yailliamec Vonestreth! 726i. po ccs ysis a ooanes, a aepett sina ones 191I— 

ES ivy uel Pee lOr@tln ay ceca his sao) Scinke sip nist cian te-ohey asia «bee sheesh eieteree ear I91I—1913 
Rupertecarcents Movands 055 rock cies oetimterre eae aie d we wine 1912— 

afolimaIo wa Grrut yea cet watts Aoi cecs clo ox ss ots onueotoinl ofa sieves os scheme seerameaiehe 1912—1921 
VO wardiplconcsteetinyy: castt ite ras eine te lois ar cccslens Hnticne os sia eis a sieotstate 1912— 

Tie Vieae ie alumrcsenket tote Bartek) cane carutaencce Mae cal otars bielbre sched wlis ae%s ta '5t8 1913—I1917 
Charles< |iwShoemaker pitccetreces © veetere oe osle tne sie oelsie sta vd Hairs 1914—1I923 
ohing Mes Scotti ere teststeiyatvals co spittle otein e's teks ekeveieicvels 1914— 

Ra Montgomery Haines: 2 .< scsi tle 6 sic sarce ches tails ween cise are one 1915— 

VeRCey 1G ORG ae as Aes Or ORO OG MRS Gao NU ADM no ete 1915— 

A Leamingy omith irs. uke Be nee AR Ae ee rears tae ein hee 19%5— 

FrancisaNestvemperley tan ansiac cate sree «canis ttiela Melos «laure 1915—1916 


Jesse Williams ..... 03000. cence ee ce ene enamine cr enwnenes 1916— 


Orlando Crease; [rt cial csreveatesssetersieteis -teretetebeieneekeieiers|-etetlete 1916—1921 
Charleso Me Burns: ‘citscistarsieicune = Werte nae newsreel stenelearteee eter 1917—1920 
Dro Morris-Booth Miller (jit) tenn rie ey eee ree 1917— 
James He Sullivan 2.000 8. ssieigsys anirteley esate het Ol yardene eles 1918 — 
John Louis’ Haney wipir so ahem cis oleisly aivtelsteiate ote al 7s ea eee 1919— 
Fredericks Fo- Shelton Wass gp ceinctee aleletorets erties ls tate teal 1919— 
Edward’ 0S; “Sayres tag scone sep ctor) eisiane) evebte teehee eae aia 1919—1923 
Albert. Cooks Myers ict}. acs see aicibe avstetelunepinete e ea neler 1919— 
John -Rrederick WWeyiste. .(acietictare/jaieys ssteete alot fete ree 1920— 
Drei Walbur Paddocks Kilapp cere ete peatens tee era 192I— 
Willian Pe) Pell aati oe ove a eater etalk aie ere ater 192I— 
Lewisi Rey Hiateleyi a rcmie bcos 5a citar fialate aasiauee ete icsene Rn e te 192I—1923 
Francis. Chapmia yas 2000 citi eerste oko sroyetos else ae ievek eee tee 1922—1923 
‘L. MorrisyPeroty To sos oacsaiece oor ont Soe tae 1922— 
Hranciss Ro iL aylor coe cto oestrus ool ole ha oe eather 1922— 
Mi Vernon, Coatesys,% sme cd ties duahaupuaiane qraleea savas eae ate ate 1924— 
LIBRARIANS 
Folin Hy CWA lhits yh ie false Gieeeiale ete eteralt ee hater oe een ene 1820—1828 
Jamies Me’ Bird) iiic.n bret tai7 ate sy sss of dates nee ace 1828—1831 
Benjamin JE) Valentines s.sic ajo es sole core ieee ane tae ee 1831—1835 
Thomas’ MeCollin’. sa.cy rao ate vty earsinne aie oes ete eee 1835—1842 
John’ Lynas Smith: yet jat oer els inate Cee eee 1842—1847 
James i} McCollins 4.400 625k. eae eee en aeen eee eee 1847—1851 
Jéssey O gdien' oi, pein icisiet dovstst tenteeyalor es oie token Sete ke RCT ae 18s1—1861 
Hiarriet*: Schnidervia.) jt soraeante ae oars Co ae ae 1861—1866 
Harriet) Schnidér/ French} |,).14-1seseen ance ae ee 1866—1870 
Mary AS Harpur’ ss..c1tmoncn atm ace ae eae 187o—1876 
Caroline PAL “Glover vanidsnl datdere creak tae ee eTE ee 1876—1884 
Isaac.) Morgan.) sels cies socase oe tas co Spel ee RR eee ee 1884—1891 
Caroline (M+ Underhill ss..tes oan ones eee eee 1891—1895 
Jean N ta Middleton()./.i)rcta station olen dot ee teeee eee eee 1895—1908 
Edith /MABacheini..ss)sitcre cts als pitas! close a ht siora les Aa ae ee 1908—1917 
ElizabethVi. Kelly: io liste seated cane pee ae ae eee rere I9QI7—1921 
Bessie’) Grahams ci aniad concckio depeche re ee 1921— 
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OFFICERS AND MANAGERS OF THE 
APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY COMPANY 


PRESIDEN T 


Wititram M. Coares 


VeeCe bree Rebs to DebaNen SECRETARY 


WessTER Kinc WETHERILL BENJAMIN CADBURY 


TREASURER 


Epwarp OssporNE [ROTH 


MANAGERS 


Witiiam M. Coates, Chairman 
WeEsSTER KiNG WETHERILL, Vice-Chairman 
JESSE Wituiams, Secretary 


1921-1924 
T. Morris Perot, Jr. EDWARD S. SAYRES 
D. ALLEN KNIGHT Freperick H. SHELTON 
Howarp LoNGSTRETH T. Leaminc SMITH 
WILuiaM C, LoNGsTRETH James F. SuLLIVAN 

1922-1925 
WILLIAM S. ASHBROOK Wixsur Pappock Kapp, M.D. 
Wiiiam F. FeLi Tuomas Lyncw MontTGOMERY 
JEssE WILLIAMS ALBERT Cook Myers 


RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND JAMES J. QUIGLEY 


1913-1926 
M. VERNON COATES Morris BoorH MILLER, M.D. 
R. MontcoMery HaINEs CHARLES J. SHOEMAKER 
Joun Louis HaNnEy Joun M. Scorr 
JouHn FrepErick LEWIS Francis R. TAYLoR 
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LIBRARIAN 


Brssizg GRAHAM 
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